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More  About  Alcohol? 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  receiving  Link  for  a  number  of  years,  and  appreciate  the  fine 
articles  contained  therein.  ...  I  have  been  disappointed  that  your  magazine 
never  touches  the  subject  of  alcohol  in  a  direct  way.  I  am  wondering  if,  at 
least,  you  should  not  from  time  to  time  work  some  of  the  scientific,  physiologi- 
cal and  mental  facts  pertaining  to  alcohol  into  the  articles  in  your  magazine. 
.  .  .  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  turn  over  completely  to  the  hquor  industry  the 
education  of  our  young  men  in  the  armed  services.  .  .  . 

ALBERT  F.  TUCKER,  Exec-Sect. 
Texas  Alcohol-Narcotic  Education,  Inc. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Bless  the  Women  Marines 

Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  woman  Marine  and  this  evening  I  came  across  an  edition  of  The 
Link  for  the  first  time.  I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  material  and  find  that 
this  publication  has  an  amazing  capacity  to  bring  me  closer  to  home  and  to  re- 
mind me  of  many  things  we  are  apt  to  forget  when  separated  from  our  home 
church. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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North  Star 


of  Faith 


By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


What  are  the  "fixed  points"  of  our  Christian  faith? 


TJ*  V^EN  with  the  variety  of  stars  in 
■*--'  the  sky,  the  North  Star  is  easy 
to  locate.  When  this  marker  of  God 
has  been  found,  any  man  can  be 
sure  of  his  directions. 

God  has  also  given  us  a  North 
Star  of  Faith.  Jesus,  his  only  begotten 
Son,  has  been  sent  to  us  that  men 
may  find  the  right  spiritual  direc- 
tions. At  his  transfiguration  we  were 
admonished  'listen  to  him!"  and  he 
stated  of  himself,  "I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  fife;  no  one  comes 
to  the  Father,  but  by  me"  (John 
14:6). 

God  has  made  a  wonderful  and 
sure  world  for  us.  There  are  millions 
— perhaps,  billions — of  stars  in  our 
own  solar  system.  Each  of  these  stars 
is  really  a  sun  which  may  have  its 
own  satellites  and  planets.  But  there 
is  something  different  about  the 
North  Star.  Once  we  have  found  it 
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there  is  no  need  to  lose  our  direc- 
tions. The  earth  can  continue  its 
cruising  speed  around  the  sun  at 
more  than  one  and  one-half  million 
miles  a  day  but  the  North  Star  still 
points  the  way.  We  can  turn  our 
telescopes  past  the  Milky  Way  to 
galaxies  two  bilhon  light  years  away, 
but  God  is  still  God  and  calls  us 
forth  on  the  great  adventure  of  liv- 
ing for  him. 

As  God  gave  physical  directions 
to  his  universe,  he  has  given  us 
spiritual  directions,  too.  He  guaran- 
teed that  we  would  never  be  "lost" 
if  we  would  only  look  up.  He  gave  us 
Jesus  to  become  our  North  Star  of 
Faith.  He  does  not  stand  like  an 
unthinking  road  sign  pointing  toward 
God;  he  has  personal  interest  in 
each  of  us  and  will  take  us  by  the 
hand  and  lead  us  carefully  through 
earthly  into  eternal  life.  With  him 
as  our  travel  adviser  there  is  no 
need  for  doubt  and  fear  as  to  our 
immediate  or  long-range  destination. 


Jesus  never  promised  us  that  the 
journey  of  Hfe  would  be  easy  or 
simple.  He  expects  us  to  develop  as 
individuals  and  to  show  others  our 
faith  in  him,  "He  that  saves  his  hfe 
shall  lose  it."  He  also  promised  "And, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  He  ex- 
pects us  to  use  our  mind  and  heart 
to  choose  the  reference  and  boundary 
points  for  hving.  He  expects  us  to 
recognize  and  utihze  the  "fixed 
points"  on  the  compass  of  faith  to 
make  our  daily  living  worthwhile 
and  productive. 

What  are  the  "fixed  points"  on  the 
Compass  of  Faith  of  a  Protestant? 
Certain  cardinal  principles  were 
described  in  a  symposium  a  few 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Albert  C.  Knudson, 
Dean  Emeritus  of  Boston  University. 
He  listed  the  chief  objectives  of  the 
Protestant  pilgrimage  as  these:  The 
Right  of  Private  Judgment,  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  The  Supreme  Author- 
ity of  Scripture,  The  Sanctity  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  The  Self -Verifica- 
tion of  Faith.  We  will  use  these 
principles  as  the  basis  of  our  study 
today. 

The  First  Point — 

The   Right   of   Private   Judgment 

As  Protestants,  we  emphasize  the 
priesthood  of  the  behever.  At  the 
same  time  we  give  proper  perspec- 
tive to  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
provide  a  climate  to  our  government 
which  can  proclaim  to  the  world, 
"All  men  are  created  free  and 
equal."  We  advocate  that  each  man 
is  his  own  priest  and  is  responsible 
before  his  God  for  the  fruits  of  his 
day-to-day  thoughts  and  actions. 

We  believe  the  individual  Chris- 


tian is  not  only  free  to  make  his 
own  interpretations  about  religious 
matters — but  before  God,  he  must. 
There  is  no  room  for  secondhand  or 
thirdhand  rehgion  in  what  Jesus 
taught  us  about  Christian  service. 
Each  Christian  soldier  must  take  his 
own  oath  of  allegiance  to  Christ,  and 
he  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  personal  en- 
counter with  God.  Therefore,  Christ, 
the  Supreme  and  Perfect  Judge  holds 
him  personally  and  fully  responsible 
for  what  he  is  during  his  journey 
through  Hfe. 

The  true  Christian  accepts  this 
responsibility  before  God.  He  prayer- 
fully and  studiously  makes  up  his 
mind  and  heart.  He  then  stands  by 
that  decision — ^until  facts  and  spirit- 
ual revelation  lead  him  to  make  other 
decisions.  He  is  conscience-bound  to 
afford  the  same  privilege  to  other 
men,  and  he  asks,  in  return,  that 
they  allow  him  to  continue  his  own 
right  of  private  judgment. 

The   Second   Point — 
Justification    by    Faith 

By  faith  in  Christ,  a  man  is  given 
credit  for  being  good  before  God. 
This  has  been,  and  continues  to  be 
an  enigma  to  all  those  who  vainly 
try  to  hft  themselves  Godward  by 
their  own  bootstraps. 

No  man  can  earn  salvation  by  his 
own  good  works,  because  of  his  in- 
herited and  inborn  human  deficiency. 
He  cannot  stack  up  enough  good 
works,  thoughts,  and  attitudes  on 
his  side  of  the  Scales  of  Life  to  out- 
weigh his  bad  ones.  All  men,  Hke 
sheep,  naturally  and  Hterally  go 
astray.  Add  up  all  the  good  in  the 
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best  of  us  and,  without  the  mercy 
of  God,  the  total  would  always 
guarantee  our  destruction.  Paul,  liv- 
ing the  best  life  he  knew,  saw  how 
futile  all  his  human  efforts  were 
when  he  finally  saw  himself  in 
comparison  with  Jesus  Christ.  He 
thought  he  had  God  and  the 
synagogue  in  mind  when  he  fought 
for  the  law,  but  one  glance  at  Jesus 
and  he  knew  *Tiis  good  works"  were 
as  filthy  rags. 

God,  seeing  and  understanding 
our  predicament,  sent  his  Son  to  the 
world  to  demonstrate  personally  the 
godly  life  and  his  spirit  of  love  and 
forgiveness.  This  was  a  climactic 
event  in  man's  journey  to  and  toward 
God.  Here,  we  saw  man,  the  sinner, 
attempting  to  destroy  God  himself, 
and  thereby  confirming  his  sinful 
nature.  Even  here  and  now,  we  see 


men  trying  to  destroy  God;  often, 
in  ignorance,  but  more  often,  in 
plain  defiance. 

But,  praised  be  God!  "God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  Son,  that  whosoever  believes 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
eternal  life"  (John  3:16).  This  is 
how  man  can  be  saved.  This  is  how 
he  can  be  justified  by  his  faith.  By 
faith  in  Him,  our  sins  are  blotted 
out — taken  as  far  from  us  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west.  Across  our 
ledger  of  life  is  written  "paid  in  full 
by  Jesus  Christ — justified  by  faith." 

The  Third  Point — 

The  Supreme  Authority  of  Scripture 

Early  Protestantism  was  accused 
of  exchanging  the  Pope  for  the  Bible, 
but,  today,  "Thus  readeth  the  Word 
of  God"  still  calls  us  to  attention. 

The  Bible  is  God-filled  and  God- 
inspired.  It  recounts  man's  approach 
to  God,  and  records  for  posterity  the 
miracle  of  God's  approach  to  man. 
It  is  the  long,  long  story  of  God 
preparing  man  for  himself.  It  is  proof 
positive  that  man  is  a  living  soul 
and  was  created  only  a  httle  lower 
than  the  angels.  It  refutes  the  mate- 
rialists who  make  man  a  thing 
destined  for  self  and  limited  by  the 
span  between  birth  and  death. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  "God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself  (2  Cor.  5:19).  It  is  a 
library  for  men  to  use  who  wish  to 
learn  the  most  important  lessons  in 
life  without  suffering  the  disappoint- 
ments and  failures  of  men  who  plod- 
dingly and  slowly  came  through 
life's  long  pilgrimage  from  the  stone 
age  to  now. 


Much  has  been  learned  about  the 
Bible  since  the  days  of  Luther,  but 
it  is  still  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  Protestants  as  the  divine  record 
of  men  who  did  or  did  not  obey 
God.  It  is  our  comfort  in  trouble; 
our  road  map  here  and  through 
eternity;  our  foundation  for  life;  our 
strength  when  we  are  weak;  and 
our  guidebook  for  daily  service. 

The  Bible  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated.  It  must  be  studied  to 
be  understood.  It  must  be  loved  but, 
most  of  all,  it  must  be  used  and 
practiced  if  it  is  to  become  a  chan- 
nel for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  flow  into 
and  through  our  lives  in  ever- 
increasing  intensity. 

The  Fourth  Point — 

The  Sanctity  of  the  Common  Life 

Which  is  a  saint?  The  man  who 
Hves  a  life  of  meditation  high  on 
a  mountain  and  away  from  the  world 
— or  a  ditch  digger,  giving  himself 
in  daily  work  to  a  wife  and  five 
children  as  a  dedicatory  act  of  one 
who  has  professed  his  personal  faith 
in  Christ?  Of  course,  both  could  be 
saints,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  one  who  fits  the  New  Testament 
description. 

Jesus  exhorted  men  to  let  their 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
might  "see  your  good  works  and 
give  glory  to  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  5:16).  This  com- 
mand would  be  difiicult  to  obey  in 
solitary,  but  it  can  become  mean- 
ingful to  us  who  live  in  barracks, 
ofiices,  homes,  and  on  the  streets. 
Jesus  gave  eternal  credit  to  those 
who  fed  the  hungry  and  visited  the 
sick  and  imprisoned.  He  still  startles 


a  greedy  world  by  commending 
those  who  offer  "a  cup  of  cold  water 
in  my  name."  "In  his  name"  is  the 
key  to  service  to  God.  More  often 
things  are  done  to  please  others — or 
self,  but  when  we  do  them  in  Jesus' 
name,  life  takes  on  a  glow.  Life 
becomes  meaningful  to  us  and 
Christianity  becomes  meaningful  to 
others. 

Oh,  how  Christ  needs  dedicated 
soldiers — saints.  He  needs  men  who 
will  live  sacrificial  Hves  for  him.  He 
needs  men  who  will  daily  and  con- 
tinually demonstrate  their  devotion, 
dedication,  and  faithfulness.  He 
needs  men  who  are  rated  tops  as 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  or  marines, 
but  who  demonstrate  that  they  are 
good  soldiers  of  God.  He  needs  de- 
voted privates,  dedicated  sergeants, 
and  faithful  generals.  He  needs 
farmers  who  love  Him  more  than 
their  crops,  and  bankers  who  devote 
themselves  to  his  kingdom  as  well 
as  to  the  task  of  making  money.  The 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
have  no  degrees  except  those 
awarded  to  "good  and  faithful 
servants"  who  have  been  faithful  in 
the  more  menial  tasks  he  has  as- 
signed. 

Few  of  us  aie  called  to  be 
preachers  but  all  of  us  are  called 
to  be  priests.  God  asks  us  to  sacrifice 
our  every  act  and  thought  at  the  altar 
of  service.  Whether  we  operate  a 
mimeograph  machine,  fire  a  rocket 
to  Venus,  whether  our  task  is  seem- 
ingly trivial  or  not — ^we  are  called 
to  be  saints. 

Remember,  Jesus  said,  "I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it 
abundantly"  (John  10:10). 
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The  Fifth  Point— 

The  Self- Verification  of  Faith 

We,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  are  al- 
ways demanding  signs.  We  want 
proof  that  we  are  citizens  of  the 
kingdom. 

How  can  we  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  into  eternal  hfe? 
How  can  we  know  that  we  are  Chris- 
tians? 

God  reveals  to  us  that  we  are  his 
children.  The  still  small  voice  within 
our  hearts  can  come  from  and  be 
prompted  by  God.  Paul  could  testify, 
at  a  critical  time  in  his  Hfe,  "I  know 
who  I  have  beheved,  and  am  per- 
suaded he  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  him  against 
that  day."  Montgomery  translates 
this  particular  passage,  "For  I  know 
whom  I  have  fully  believed,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded." 

There  are  those  who  look  to  the 
"Church"  to  tell  them  the  condition 
of  their  souls.  We  contend  this  is 
a  condition  known  only  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  God.  The  "Church" 
can  hold  up  God's  promises  to  us, 
and  can  faithfully  explain  the  way 
of  salvation,  but  only  our  hearts  can 
assure  us  that  our  eternal  soul  really 
belongs  to  God. 

There  is,  or  can  be,  a  witness  in 
our  hearts  that  can  overflow  into 
our  actions  and  out  into  the  world. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  belonging  to 
God  and  we  should  pride  ourselves 
that  we  truly  belong  to  him.  To  be  a 
servant  of  his  and  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors as  we  love  ourselves  is  a 
witness  the  world  can  understand. 
When  the  Holy  Spirit  teams  up  with 


the  human  soul  a  combination  is 
present  through  which  a  man  is 
'TDorn  again." 

I  can  know  whom  I  have  believed 
— fully  and  thoroughly. 

Our   Destination — and   Us 

A  man  must  have  a  God  or  he 
tries  to  become  one.  With  man's  in- 
nate weakness  he  can  only  succeed 
in  destroying  himself. 

As  men  sought  the  Holy  Grail,  we 
Hke  the  Greeks  of  old  should  be 
seriously  stating,  "We  would  see 
Jesus."  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness  and 
then  .  .  ." 

Let  us  diligently  seek  the  North 
Star  of  Faith.  We  have  many  fellow 
travelers  who  have  gone  before  and 
left  their  mark.  We  walk  along  with 
many  others.  "Therefore,  since  we 
are  surrounded  by  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  let  us  also  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  sin  which  chngs 
so  closely,  and  let  us  run  with  per- 
severance the  race  that  is  set  before 
us,  looking  to  Jesus  the  pioneer  and 
perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God"  (Hebrews  12:1,  2). 
Think  of  the  opposition  that  he  en- 
countered from  those  sinners  against 
themselves,  if  you  would  not  grow 
weary  and  faint-hearted. 

Set  your  course,  muster  your  re- 
som-ces,  and  let's  begin  the  adven- 
ture to  the  North  Star  of  Faith  with 
a  new  zeal  and  a  new  purpose. 


You  can't  buy  happiness — at  least  not  with  today's  money. — F.  G.  MclNNIS 


Fruits  of  Faith 


By  Basil  Herman 


A  Thanksgiving  lesson  learned  from  Israel 


JUST  how  much  can  you  accom- 
plish when  all  you  have  at  your 
disposal  is  the  will  to  work  hard — 
and  faith? 

A  long  look  at  the  State  of  Israel 
and  its  people  gives  you  some  idea. 

Every  day  they  come — doctors 
from  Hungary,  lawyers  from  Egypt, 
scholars  from  Yugoslavia,  children 
from  North  Africa.  Down  from  the 
planes  they  come  with  wonder  in 
their  eyes  that  they  should  reach  this 
day.  Their  possessions  are  rope-tied 
packages,  a  battered  suitcase  or  so 
.  .  .  and  abiding  faith  in  their  future 
in  a  land  they  can  call  their  own. 

Their  faces  bear  the  weariness  of 
the  journey  and  something  more — 
the  tight-lipped,  worn  and  cautious 
look  of  people  who  have  lived  for 
months  and  years  in  a  hostile,  threat- 
ening environment.  Of  these,  400,- 
000  are  refugees  from  Arab  lands. 

Now  these  very  faces  that  seem 
as  if  they  had  almost  forgotten  how 
to  smile  begin  to  break  out  into  the 
broadest  of  grins.  In  a  moment  al- 
most, the  immigrants  are  engulfed 
by  relatives  and  friends  who  have 
been  waiting.  Sister  finds  sister, 
brother  finds  brother,  sons  and 
daughters  find  fathers  and  mothers. 
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They  are  met  with  shouts  of  joy. 
They  cry  with  tears  of  gladness. 
They  cling  to  each  other,  weeping, 
laughing  and  shaking  their  heads  in 
disbelief.  The  lost  ones  have  come 
home. 

And  in  a  year — or  less — ^it  is  home. 
Within  twelve  short  months  these 
strangers  from  other  lands  till  Israeh 
soil,  run  Israeli  factories,  work  Israeli 
mines. 

But  during  that  year  or  so,  they 

Israel  girl 
plowing  and  guarding  the  land 


Looking  down  on  the  modern  city  of  Haifa 


represent  one  of  Israel's  chief  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  its  policy  of 
unrestricted  immigration,  Israel's 
population  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1948.  This  year  alone,  100,000 
immigrants  are  expected.  This  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  United  States 
accepting  sixteen  million  newcomers. 

These  newcomers  require  housing, 
education,  and  jobs.  The  skills 
needed  by  a  young  country  are  the 
basic  ones — farming,  factory  work, 
mining.  Yet  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  new  arrivals  have  any  agricul- 
tural experience  and  more  than  half 
of  them  lack  vocational  training. 
The  burden  of  settling  and  training 
them  falls,  of  necessity,  upon  the 
government. 

But  these  immigrants  become 
Israelis  fast.  For  they  feel  that  the 
best  way  to  thank  their  new  country 
for  the  democratic  way  of  life  they 


enjoy  is  to  work  as  hard  as  they  can. 

And  a  democracy  it  is.  Representa- 
tives are  elected  by  the  people  and, 
while  the  population  of  Israel  is 
largely  Jewish,  there  are  thriving 
Christian  and  Moslem  communities, 
too.  Some  one  hundred  mosques  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  churches  and 
chapels  serve  their  congregations' 
spiritual  needs.  In  Israel's  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence,  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  is  spelled  out. 
"Israel,"  it  states,  "will  uphold  the 
full  social  and  political  equality  of 
all  its  citizens  .  .  .  and  will  guarantee 
full  freedom  of  .  .  .  worship.  .  .  . 
It  will  safeguard  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  the  Shrines  and  Holy 
Places  of  all  religions." 

On  the  map,  Israel  looks  like  a 
tiny  fishhook.  But  it's  a  hook  that's 
out  to  catch  whales.  The  story  of 
how  Israel  is  going  about  this  gigan- 
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tic  task  is  an  inspiring  tale  of  human 
fortitude. 

Independence  was  not  easily  won. 
Israel  was  invaded  by  her  neighbors 
and  it  took  a  war  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  to  establish  the  new  state, 
a  mere  eight  thousand  square  miles 
compared  to  the  Arab  nations  in 
two  million  square  miles  of  territory. 
To  this  day,  unfriendly  surrounding 
states  force  Israel  to  allot  almost  half 
its  annual  budget  to  the  military — 
money  that  could  be  devoted  to  far 
worthier  projects.  The  land  is  heavy 
with  possibilities,  but  only  hard  work 
will  make  it  yield  its  fruits. 

But  great  strides  have  already  been 
taken.  In  ten  short  years,  land  that 
was  desert  for  millenia  has  been 
dotted  with  rich  farms.  Everywhere 
you  go,  you  come  upon  green  valleys 
or  terraced  hills  or  young  new 
forests.  They  are  the  product  of 
dedicated  work — and  the  wonders 
of  irrigation. 


In  the  Jezreel  Valley,  in  northern 
Israel,  you  can  see  the  farms 
stretched  out  as  on  a  green  carpet. 
Yet,  just  thirty  years  ago,  the  whole 
area  was  a  malarial  death  trap. 
Vigorous  pioneers — some  of  whom 
still  bear  concentration  camp  tattoos 
— drained  swamps,  built  homes  and 
cultivated  fields. 

Under  our  Point-Four  Program, 
American  cowboys  are  teaching 
Israeli  cattlemen  the  fine  art  of  con- 
verting stubble-covered  hillsides  into 
juicy  steaks.  Dairymen  are  becoming 
"cow-minded,"  What's  more,  they're 
turning  outright  cowboy-conscious. 
Instead  of  khaki  shirts,  shorts  and 
the  traditional  khaki  hats,  they  dress 
in  checkered  sports  shirts,  blue  jeans, 
wide-brimmed  cowboy  hats  and  cow- 
boy boots  made  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Where  agriculture  has  proved  im- 
practical, industry  has  been  estab- 
lished. Several  "gusher"  oil  wells 
have  already  been  brought  in  and 


Preparing  arid  land  in  the  Negev  for  farming 


Little  boy 
observing  The  Feast  of  Lights 


there  are  indications  of  a  major  field 
in  Heletz,  south  of  Tel  Aviv  and  in 
the  Negev,  or  southern  half  of  Israel. 

The  Dead  Sea,  particularly  rich 
in  potassium  chloride,  is  being  proc- 
essed for  billions  of  tons  of  valuable 
chemicals  it  contains.  The  mining 
of  copper  at  a  site  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  King  Solomon's  mines  of 
Biblical  fame,  is  getting  under  way. 
The  industrial  production  of  ura- 
nium in  Israel  is  nearing  reality. 
Together  with  the  invention  by  an 
Israeli  scientist  of  a  cheap  method 
for  the  production  of  heavy  water, 
this  may  well  augur  the  beginning 
of  an  atomic-powered  industry  in 
Israel.  These  are  exciting  times  for 
Israel.  In  just  ten  years  it  has  been 
transformed  into  the  most  industrial- 
ized state  in  the  Middle  East:  steel, 
tire  and  rubber  goods,  electrical 
appliances,  paper  products,  fertili- 
zers, refrigerators,  radio  sets,  and 
diesel  engines — these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  industries  founded  since  1948. 

No  one  is  prouder  of  their  achieve- 
ments than  the  Israelis  themselves. 
Recently  they  celebrated  the  holiday 


called  Succot  (Feast  of  the  Taber- 
nacles), which  celebrates  the  annual 
harvest  and  vintage.  Long  lines  of 
singing  pilgrims  climbed  the  steep 
steps  of  Mount  Zion  to  join  in  thanks 
to  the  Almighty.  Seventy  candles 
were  lighted  in  remembrance  of  the 
ancient  Succot  custom  of  oflFering 
seventy  sacrifices  for  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  the 
Israeli  landscape  was  dotted  with 
the  traditional  open-roofed  green- 
foliaged  booths  marking  the  seven- 
day  festival. 

But  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
Israelis  how  far  they  have  yet  to  go. 
They  still  depend  to  an  extent  on  the 
U.S.  grants-in-aid  and  gifts  from 
world  Jewry  to  keep  their  economy 
strong.  They  import  more  than  they 
export.  And  the  Middle  East  is  far 
from  calm. 

Yet  the  Israelis  are  confident.  Per- 
haps the  most  incisive  estimate  of 
Israel's  potential  was  given  voice  by 
an  elderly  farmer  near  JaflFa  to  a 
visitor  from  California.  Resting  on  a 
rock,  he  scanned  the  same  horizon 
that  Abraham  may  have  seen  four 
thousand  years  ago.  The  land  was 
green  now  and  neat  little  farms 
formed  an  intricate  patchwork  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  On  a  nearby 
road,  a  jeep  with  some  sturdy  look- 
ing oil  workers  in  it  rattled  by. 

"We're  like  your  Marines,"  he  said, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "That 
which  is  difficult  we  do  immediately. 
The  impossible  will  take  us  a  little 
longer." 

He  meant  it,  too.  ■  ■ 

THE  HUMAN  RACE:  Pedestrian  try- 
ing  to  outrun  a  driver. — |.  W.   HEY- 

MAN 
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Talk  Your  Way  to  Succcssl 


By  Louise  Thomas 


TF  you  want  to,  you  can.  You  can 
-^  improve  your  word  power.  You 
can  make  your  speech  more  forceful 
and  convincing.  And  this  skill  will 
be  well  worth  whatever  time  and 
trouble  you  spend  on  it.  Better  jobs, 
increased  prestige  in  both  social  and 
business  circles,  more  interesting 
friends,  come  to  people  who  can 
express  their  ideas  clearly  and  force- 
fully. 

Adding  words  to  your  vocabulary 
is  the  key.  If  you  learn  a  word  a 
day  for  twenty  years,  you  should 
have  a  vocabulary  as  large  as  Shake- 
speare's, the  great  master  of  the 
English  language. 

Adding  words  is  not  dijBRcult. 
First,  it  means  learning  to  use  the 
words  you  already  know,  but  don't 
know  you  know.  We  all  have  three 
vocabularies.  Your  "reading  vocab- 
ulary"— the  words  you  understand 
when  you  see  them  on  paper — is 
the. biggest.  If  you're  average,  this 
vocabulary  contains  somewhere  be- 
tween 25,000  and  30,000  words. 
Your  "writing  vocabulary"  is  much 
smaller — perhaps  10,000  words — 
because  there  are  many  words  you 
understand  in  print  but  never  think 
to  use  when  you  write.  Finally,  and 
in  many  ways  most  important,  there 
is  your  "speaking  vocabulary."  You 
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must  build  this  up,  if  you  are  to  be 
a  fluent  and  provocative  speaker. 
But  if  you  do,  when  you  talk,  people 
will  listen!  You  will  express  yourself 
forcefully,  explain  your  ideas  with 
ease,  and  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
words.  If,  like  most  people,  your 
thoughts  are  now  the  prisoners  of  a 
meager  speaking  vocabulary,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  something  about  it. 
Your  efi^ectiveness  on  your  job  may 
depend  to  a  greater  extent  than  you 
suspect  on  your  ability  to  express 
yourself.  If  you  aspire  to  an  execu- 
tive position,  a  powerful  speaking 
vocabulary  is  essential,  for  a  leader 
of  men  requires  the  economy  of  time, 
and  the  respect  from  others  that 
comes  with  not  hemming  and  haw- 
ing. 

T  F  you  can  read  and  understand 
-^  all  the  things  you  want  to  read, 
your  reading  vocabulary  is  probably 
big  enough  right  now.  Now  the 
"trick"  to  improving  your  spoken 
vocabular}^  is  to  learn  to  use  the 
words  you  understand  when  you 
read  them. 

Here's  how: 

1.  Read  aloud  for  fifteen  minutes 
every  day.  It's  a  psychological  fact 
that  you  learn  faster  if  you  use  more 
than  one  of  your  senses  in  learning. 


WORD  QUIZ 

T_T  ERE'S  a  quick  vocabulary  test  to  determine  just  how  keen  your  knowl- 
edge of  English  is.  Choose  the  right  word  for  the  definition  and  score 
yourself  as  follows,  allowing  10  points  for  each  correct  answer:  90  or 
better — you  know  the  Mother  Tongue.  80 — better  brush  up.  70 — language 
isn't  your  strong  point,  work  on  it.  60  or  less — buy  a  dictionary  and  get  the 
"dictionary  habit." 


1. 

A  young  deer 

fawn 

faun 

2. 

To  refer  indirectly 

allude 

elude 

3. 

Native 

indigent 

indigenous 

4. 

Wealthy 

corpulent 

opulent 

5. 

To  influence 

affect 

effect 

6. 

Where  bees  are  kept 

apiary 

aviary 

7. 

Express  disapproval 

deprecate 

depreciate 

8. 

An  obstruction 

pediment 

impediment 

9. 

Capable  of  bein»g  forgiven 

venial 

venal 

10. 

Innocent 

ingenious 

ingenuous 

(Answers 

on  page  21) 

Forty-seven  research  workers  are  kept  busy  the  year   around   keeping   up-to-date 
Thorndike-Barnhart  dictionaries.   Here   two  staff  members   check   word   meanings 


Heading  aloud  will  let  you  see  and 
hear  the  words  you  never  use,  but 
understand.  By  reading  ^  aloud,  we 
don't  just  mean  mumble.  Sing  out 
those  words  in  clear,  rich  tones. 
Talk  loudly  enough  for  someone  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  to  hear 
you.  But  be  sure  to  do  this  while 
you're  alone.  Otherwise,  you'll  be 
self-conscious  and  unable  to  con- 
centrate on  the  words  you're  using. 
2.  Get  the  dictionary  habit.  One 
reason  you  never  speak  many  of  the 
words  in  your  reading  vocabulary 
is  that  although  you  really  know 
the  meanings  of  these  words,  you're 
not  positive  you  do.  Everyone  needs 
a  good  dictionary.  Try  the  Thorn- 
dike-Barnhart  Comprehensive  Desk 
Dictionary.  The  definitions  are  clear 
and  simple  and  there  are  many 
examples  showing  how  to  use  a 
word  in  a  sentence.  The  pronuncia- 
tions are  easy  to  master,  too.  Mean- 
ings and  pronunciations  of  words 
change  as  years  go  by,  and  even 
the  best  dictionary  is  not  very  reliable 
after  five  years. 

USING  slang  isn't  a  "sin."  Some- 
times it  is  the  most  forceful 
way  to  express  what  you  wish  to  say. 
But  be  careful  not  to  use  it  when 
you  are  speaking  formally.  A  "gag" 
is  a  "joke,"  but  if  you  think  for  a 
moment  you  will  realize  you  wouldn't 
use  these  words  with  exactly  the 
same  people  in  all  situations.  You 
might  say  to  a  close  friend,  "What's 
the  gag?"  But  you  would  probably 
hesitate,  or  should,  to  use  this  expres- 
sion with  a  man  whom  you  are 
asking  for  a  job.  Remember  that 
there  are  various  words  for  many 


things,  and  be  careful  to  use  (your 
dictionary  will  help  you  in  doing 
this)  the  word  that  is  right  for  each 
particular  situation. 

3.  Practice  using  your  "reading 
vocabulary"  words  in  speaking.  Don't 
always  say  "walk"  when  your  read- 
ing vocabulary  includes  all  the 
colorful  variations  such  as  march, 
step,  tread,  pace,  plod,  trudge,  slink, 
wend,  promenade,  strut,  stride, 
shuffle.  Take  the  word  march,  for 
example.  It  means  "to  walk  in  a 
stately  manner."  Use  the  word,  pref- 
erably alone  in  five  sentences.  Now 
you  own  that  word  and  you'll  find 
yourself  using  it  easily. 

When  you've  acquired  a  new 
word,  show  it  o£F.  Try  it  on  your 
wife.  Use  it  at  the  oflBce.  Keep  using 
it  until  you've  forgotten  it  is  a  new 
word  and  you  have  gone  on  to  other 
words  which  you  are  breaking  in. 
When  you've  added  march  to  your 
speaking  vocabulary,  go  on  to  step, 
tread,  pace,  and  the  rest.  Next,  pick 
another  category  of  words.  Then 
another.  Depending  on  how  fast 
you  work  (don't  rush)  you'll  find 
yourself  adding  to  your  vocabulary 
week  after  week. 

An  endless  task?  Yes.  But  as  you 
go  on,  you'll  find  that  you  are  win- 
ning increased  attention  when  you 
speak  in  a  gathering  of  friends. 
Friends  and  associates  will  be 
quicker  to  turn  around  or  lift  their 
heads  when  you  call  their  names. 
Your  children  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample and  improve  their  speech.  On 
the  job,  you'll  say  what  needs  saying 
with  a  minimum  of  eflFort. 

You'll  find  that  you  are  talking 
your  way  to  success!  ■  ■ 
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WHO  WE  ARE 


"T^  O  you  know  who  you  are?  Are  you  an  accident,  an  animal,  a  ma- 
^"^  chine,  or  a  son  of  God? 

Do  you  know  who  we  are?  That  is,  who  we  are  as  Protestants? 
Where  did  we  come  from?  What  do  we  believe? 

In  many,  many  circles  Protestant  ministers  are  saying:  "Our  peo- 
ple do  not  know  what  they  believe;  and  not  knowing,  they  do  not 
have  any  convictions  to  stand  by."  There  has  been  a  weakness  in 
our  teaching  of  the  basic  Protestant  principles — which  we  believe 
come  right  out  of  the  Bible. 

During  1960,  The  Link  will  publish  a  series  of  twelve  articles  (one 
each  month)  on  the  essential  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Protestant 
faith. 

The  writer  of  this  series  is  Dr.  Stanley  Stuber,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Kansas  City.  Dr.  Stuber  has 
written  widely  in  this  field.  His  Primer  on  Roman  Catholicism  for 
Protestants  (Association  Press)  has  sold  out  its  first  edition  and  now 
is  to  be  reprinted. 

Here  is  the  series  for  The  Link: 

1.  Who  Is  a  Protestant? 

2.  How  Did  Protestantism  Begin? 

3.  Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Authority  of  the  Bible 

4.  Protestants  Believe:   In  the  Exclusive  Lordship  of  Christ 

5.  Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Priesthood  of  All  Believers 

6.  Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Church  Militant  and  Universal 

7.  Protestants  Believe:  In  Personal  Salvation  and  Social  Respon- 
sibility 

8.  Protestants  Believe:  In  Religious  Freedom 

9.  The  "Intolerance"  of  Protestantism 

10.  Christian  Union:  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Orthodox 

11.  Protestantism's  Answer  to  an  Age  of  Crisis 

12.  New  Ways  of  Applying  the  Protestant  Faith 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  YOUR  ORDER  in  for  the  January  issues  and 
continue  on  through  the  year.  Order  enough  so  that  nobody  will  miss 
out  on  this  important  series.  The  Link  is  fifteen  cents  per  copy.  Order 
from  The  Link,  122  Maryland  Ave.,  NE,  Washington  2,  D.C. 


Gardens  of  Generalife  at  Granada.  On 
right  is  guard  in  typical  winter  uni- 
form:  thick  blanket  worn  as  poncho 

One  of  the  patios  of  the  Alhambra 
palace  at  Granada 


Take  a  trip  to  sunny 

Southern  Spain! 

Hound 

Qau 

Hndauicla 

By  Mary  R.  Bull 


WE  left  the  ferry  at  Algeciras 
which  had  brought  us  across 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  we  drove 
along  Spain's  "Sunshine  Coast."  On 
one  side  towered  barren  mountains; 
on  the  other  the  blue  Mediterranean 
sparkled  to  the  horizon.  Tiny  ham- 
lets with  white  walls  and  red  roofs 
hid  in  sheltered  coves  behind  lines 
of  gaily  colored  fishing  boats.  Olive 
groves,  cork  woods,  and  green  fields 
make  this  a  lovely  drive. 

Andalucia  or  Andalusia  is  the  name 
for  the  old  division  of  southern  Spain. 
It  comprises  eight  provinces — Almeria, 
Granada,  Jaen,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Cordoba, 
Huelra,  and  Sevilla.  Population  is 
about  five  and  a  half  millions. 


Beyond  Malaga  the  road  zigzags 
over  the  cliffs  with  marvelous  views. 
At  Motril  we  turned  towards  Gran- 
ada through  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Oranges  and  lemons  grew 
in  the  valleys,  beneath  snow-covered 
peaks.  The  roads  were  good — for 
Spain — but  petrol  (gasoline)  pumps 
were  few.  Only  in  large  towns  can 
one  get  plomo,  the  best  grade  (6 
pesetas  per  litre).  In  the  villages  a 
pump  sticks  out  of  a  drum  and  a 
lounger-by  will  fill  you  up. 

Granada  nestling  under  the  high 
Sierra  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
Crowning  the  hill  above  the  town  are 
the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  The 
day  we  arrived — January  2 — they 
were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  reconquest  from  the  Moslems. 
It  was  from  Granada  that  Queen 
Isabella  sent  Columbus  off  to  dis- 
cover the  New  World  the  same 
year  she  and  Fernando  had  defeated 
the  last  Moslem  Sultan  in  Spain. 

We  stayed  at  the  hotel  Washing- 
ton Irving,  just  under  the  Alhambra 
walls.  All  over  south  Spain  the 
Moslems  have  left  their  wonderful 
buildings  but  none  is  as  beautiful 
as  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra  with 
its  marble  patios,  its  intricate  stucco 
work,  and  its  fountains  and  gardens. 
On  a  special  ticket  one  is  shown  the 
rooms  where  Washington  Irving 
lived  alone  for  several  months  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1831  and  wrote 
the  romantic  Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 
Nearby  are  the  beautiful  gardens 
and  palace  of  the  Generalife. 

At  night  the  hotels  arrange  visits 
to  gypsy  "Zambras."  We  sat  in  a 
spotlessly  clean  cave  and  were  spell- 
bound by  the  whirling   dancers  in 


Street  in  Sevilla.  British  Consulate 
office  on  extreme  right.  In  background, 
Giralda.  Note  the  orange  picking 

Washington  Irving's  living-room  at 
Granada  with  his  portrait  on  the  wall 


their  gay  dresses.  Castanets  clacked, 
a  guitar  strummed,  heels  rapped  in 
time  to  the  urgent  music  while  the 
dancers  were  encouraged  by  cries  of 
oU  and  loud  clapping  from  the 
gypsies  sitting  round  the  walls. 

WE  didn't  trust  the  secondary 
roads  so  we  drove  over  the  hills 
past  the  scrufiFy  looking  town  of  Jaen 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  very  nice 
Parador  at  Bailen.  This  is  where  the 
road  from  Madrid  divides,  one  leads 
to  Granada  and  the  other  goes  south 
again  to  Cordoba.  The  Parador  is 
run  by  the  Spanish  Tourist  OfiBce 
and  has  garages,  petrol  and  oil. 

The  road  to  Cordoba  was  bad  but 
driving  through  extensive  olive 
plantations  over  the  rolling  hills  was 
very  pleasant.  We  went  through 
several  typical  villages:  dogs  and 
children  played  in  the  dust,  men 
lounged  against  the  walls  in  the  sun 
and  mule  carts  drew  up  outside  the 
venta  (inn). 

Two  nights  in  Cordoba  are 
enough.  We  stayed  at  the  Hotel 
Simon,  but  the  Regina  is  cheaper 
and  very  nice.  We  put  the  car  in  a 
nearby  garage.  As  the  Cathedral 
Mosque — the  sight — closes  at  mid- 
day, don't  be  tempted  to  spend  too 
long  strolling  through  the  narrow 
winding  streets  of  the  old  quarter. 
The  Cordovese  are  justly  proud  of 
their  lovely,  plant-filled  patios  and 
like  to  have  you  look  in. 

We  stepped  into  the  dim  forest 
of  pillars  inside  the  Cathedral  Mos- 
que and  were  deeply  moved.  We 
stood  silent  in  awe  and  wonder.  We 
saw  a  Visigoth  marble  font,  Roman 
pillars,    the    Moslem    Mihrab    sur- 
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rounded  by  sparkling  mosaics  where 
the  Koran  was  kept,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre the  baroque  Cathedral  made  it 
unique.  Guides  charge  about  30 
pesetas.  Outside  the  shady  Orange 
Court  makes  a  welcome  change. 

We  turned  south  again  to  Sevilla 
— the  modern  city  which  is  mild  in 
winter  and  tropical  in  summer.  Most 
of  the  hotels  are  in  the  San  Fernando 
square.  The  Cecil  Oriente  is  quiet 
and  reasonable;  next  door  is  the  First 
Class  Inglaterra.  Driving  in  the  nar- 
row, one-way  streets  with  trams  and 
pedestrians  is  difficult,  so  it's  better 
to  walk  or  take  one  of  the  horse  car- 
riages that  wait  in  the  square  (30 
pesetas  per  hour).  As  he  jogged 
along,  the  driver  explained  the  sights 
and  took  us  through  the  old  streets 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  quarter.  There  we 
discovered  the  balconies  draped 
with  plants.  We  drove  on  to  the 
lovely  Maria  Luisa  Park  near  the 
Guadalquivir. 

TF  you  want  to  be  dazzled,  visit 
■^  the  treasures  in  the  huge  Cathe- 
dral which  a  Spanish  student  stole 
some  years  ago.  And  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  elegant  Giralda  nearby 
from  where  you  can  see  the  town 
spread  below.  Sevilla  is  famous  for 
its  feria  which  is  held  after  Easter, 
and  the  Romeria  del  Rocia  in  May. 
In  winter  the  streets  and  squares 
are  bright  with  Seville  oranges 
(these  are  exported  by  the  crate 
load  to  Great  Britain  for  marma- 
lade). 

Some  ten  miles  outside  is  one  of 
Spain's  famous  stock  farms,  that  of 
Pablo  Romero,  where  the  fierce  bulls 
used  in  bullfights  are  bred.  Only  a 


barbed  wire  fence  keeps  the  herds 
from  the  road.  Although  the  pad- 
docks are  large,  you  can  often  see 
the  large  black  animals  nearby  and 
mounted  peons  patrohng.  In  one 
paddock  are  the  seven  bulls  being 
especially  fed  while  waiting.  A  few 
days  before  the  fight,  each  bull  is 
driven  into  the  corral  and  up  a  ramp 
into  a  narrow,  heavy  wood  crate  on 
the  back  of  a  truck.  An  overseer 
goes  with  them  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  arena  manager. 


T  N  Jerez  we  visited  the  wine  cel- 
-*-  lars  of  Bonzalez  Byass,  the  well- 
known  sherry  firm.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  where  famous  people  have 
signed  their  names  and  pet  mice 
are  kept  and  fed. 

The  Hosteria  Tarifa  overlooks  this 
small  old  town  on  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Beyond,  looms  the  jagged 
outline  of  the  African  coast.  Tarifa 
was  our  last  stop.  Eight  miles  be- 
yond is  Algeciras.  Opposite,  Gibral- 
tar towers  over  the  bay.  ■  ■ 


ANSWERS  TO  WORD  QUIZ 

{See  page  15) 

Definitions  based  on  the  Thorndike-Barnhart  Comprehensive  Desk  Dic- 
tionary. 

1.  Fawn — a  young  deer  less  than  one  year  old. 

Faun — a  minor  Roman  rural  deity  with  the  body  of  a  man,  but 
horns,  tail  and  hind  legs  of  a  goat. 

2.  Allude — to  refer  indirectly. 

Elude — to  avoid  or  escape  from  by  quickness  or  cunning. 

3.  Indigent — poor;  needy. 
Indigenous — native. 

4.  Corpulent — fat;  fleshy;  stout;  obese. 
Opulent — wealthy;  rich. 

5.  Affect — influence,  produce  a  change  in. 
Effect — to  bring  about;  cause  to  happen. 

6.  Apiary — place  where  bees  are  kept. 

Aviary — a  large  cage  for  keeping  many  birds. 

7.  Deprecate — to  feel  and  express  disapproval. 
Depreciate — to  lessen  in  value. 

8.  Pediment — a  low  pitched  gable  on  the  front  of  some  buildings  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 

Impediment — anything  that  impedes  or  obstructs. 

9.  Venial — that  may  be  forgiven. 
Venal — that  can  readily  be  bribed. 

10.  Ingenious — clever;  resourceful;  inventive. 
Ingenuous — artless,  innocent,  naive. 
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This  Is  the  Church 


By  William  W.  Parkinson 


CHURCHMEN  through  the  cen- 
turies have  attempted  to  put 
into  words  what  they  have  believed 
the  church  to  be.  It  has  not  always 
been  easy  to  define.  One  of  the 
tragedies  of  our  history  is  the  numer- 
ous splits  among  the  "faithful" 
over  the  definition  of  "The  Church." 
Even  wars  have  been  fought  over 
religious  issues  and  at  times  these 
issues  involved  what  men  thought 
about  the  church. 

What  Is  It? 

The  Episcopalians  in  their  Articles 
of  Religion  say  that  "the  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation 
of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all 
those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same."  There  is  a 
stress  here  on  "faithful  men"  con- 
gregated with  Christ  as  their  guide. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
USA,  General  Assembly  in  1958  de- 
clared that  "Our  church,  by  its  con- 
fessional statement,  is  committed  to 
the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
unique  Son  of  God,  and  man*s  only 
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Savior.  .  .  .  We  do  not  maintain  that 
our  church  is  the  sole  possessor  of 
truth,  but  we  must  deliver  the  New 
Testament  witness  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Incarnate  Word,  who  died 
and  rose  again  for  all  men,  and  sum- 
mons the  whole  world  to  come  to 
Him."  Likewise,  in  all  churches  we 
find  definitions  and  confessions  of 
faith.  We  are  all  united  in  the  belief 
that  the  church  is  the  most  unique 
and  indispensable  fellowship  in  the 
world. 

The  church  has  been  defined  in 
terms  of  it  being  "visible"  and  "in- 
visible." At  the  Edinburgh  Confer- 
ence of  Faith  and  Order  of  1937  it 
was  defined  in  these  terms:  The 
church  is  the  "household  of  God, 
the  family  in  which  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  to  be  realized  in  the  children  of 
his  adoption.  It  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
whose  members  derive  their  life  and 
oneness  from  their  one  living  Head." 
This  is  the  Una  Sancta,  the  "invis- 
ible" and  "universal"  church  which 
has  united  Christians  through  the 
struggle  of  the  ages. 

The  church  is  this  fellowship  of 
organized  people  who  call  them- 
selves "Christians."  This  is  the  group 
that  often  fails  as  any  sincere  mem- 
ber  humbly    confesses.    It   is   com- 
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posed  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Naza- 
renes,  and  dozens  of  other  groups. 
This  is  that  "dangerous"  group  that 
threatens  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
adherents  of  narrow  nationalism, 
racialism,  and  partisan  bodies  who 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit.  This  is  the  "body"  that  has 
faced  popular  indifference,  has  been 
falsely  accused  and  even  undergone 
persecution. 

These  are  the  people  who  are 
conscious  of  "being  saved"  and  at 
the  same  moment  "being  lost."  No 
human  organization  provides  a  pas- 
toral relationship  to  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  church  is  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  of  life  from 
birth  through  death.  It  possesses  all 
the  sinfulness  of  the  human  material 
making  up  its  membership,  yet  there 
is  a  divine  factor  at  work  which 
makes  it  different. 

The  church  may  be  analyzed 
from  many  approaches,  but  there 
are  three  which  I  would  share:  (1) 
It  is  a  cementing  bond  with  the  past; 
(2)  it  is  a  guiding  light  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  (3)  there  is  a  place  for 
you. 

A  Bond  with  the  Past 

When  we  break  the  bonds  of  dark- 
ness and  see  God  in  his  holy  purity, 
there  is  created  within  us  a  deep 
sense  of  repentance  for  our  own 
failures  and  mistakes.  Judas,  in  his 
latter  days,  saw  in  Jesus  a  daily 
goodness  which  made  Judas  ugly. 

We  are  in  debt  to  the  "fellowship 
of  the  faithful,"  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  before  us.  As  we  look  at 
these  heroes  of  the  past,  we  are  given 


courage  and  strengthened  in  the 
bond  we  have  with  them. 

Our  heritage  dates  from  Hebrew 
history  that  comes  on  down  through 
that  momentous  first  century  to  the 
present  day.  Our  primary  bond  is 
with  Jesus  who  demonstrated  the 
mighty  power  of  God  at  a  time  when 
it  seemed  as  if  materialism  and  secu- 
larism had  crushed  him  to  the 
ground  at  Calvary.  But  Pilate, 
Herod,  and  Caesar,  who  seemed  to 
win  the  victory,  are  now  forgotten. 

Today  you  may  walk  through  the 
streets  of  Naples  and  see  the  statue 
honoring  the  early  Christians  who 
were  devoured  by  lions.  At  the  edge 
of  the  city  is  the  well-preserved 
Colosseum  where  water  was  brought 
from  the  mountains  by  a  tunnel  and 
naval  battles  were  held  for  the  spec- 
tators. Later,  tired  of  this  entertain- 
ment, the  rulers  introduced  lions  and 
Christians.  This  is  the  fellowship  to 
which  we  belong! 

We,  also,  join  with  men  like 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Knox,  and 
Wesley  who  were  compelled  to  speak 
out  daringly  for  what  they  believed. 
A  leading  historian  has  said  that 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism, more  than  any  other  man  of 
eighteenth-century  England  con- 
tributed to  the  bringing  of  a  peaceful 
revolution. 

Or,  there  is  the  Japanese  Kagawa. 
The  principal  impression  that  he 
makes  upon  the  Japanese  people  is 
serenity  and  peace  of  mind.  Yet,  we 
should  not  expect  these  things  in 
him.  One  eye  is  completely  blind  and 
his  second  has  only  sixty  per  cent 
vision.  One  lung  is  collapsed  and 
the  other  is  weak.  His  stomach  is 
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ruined  because  he  lived  as  an  exile 
during  the  war  subsisting  on  mul- 
berry leaves.  His  physique  is  puny 
and  tiny.  What  is  his  secret?  He 
states  it  clearly:  "With  faith  in  God's 
guidance,  I  will  run  through  the  dark 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  strength."  It 
is  men  of  history  Hke  this  one  that 
the  church  has  given  us  and  it  is  a 
blessed  heritage. 

A  Guiding  Light  for  the  Future 

In  spite  of  the  'Tiumanity"  in- 
volved in  the  "fellowship  of  the  faith- 
ful" there  is  a  "divinity"  involved 
also  that  cannot  be  easily  ignored. 
You  see,  this  unique  Son  of  God, 
Jesus,  brought  to  us  something 
which  can  rightly  guide  our  future. 

Jesus,  brought  a  new  unity  to 
moral  law.  Religion  and  morality 
are  brought  together  in  the  truth 
that  God  is  the  source  of  goodness 
and  justice.  Jesus  pointed  up  the 
value  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
His  demands  were  positive.  He  dis- 
entangled morality  from  a  cold  mass 
of  impersonal  ceremony. 

The  church  does  have  something 
positive  to  say  to  the  modern  world. 
In  what  area,  to  mention  only  a  few, 
can  the  church  be  a  guiding  light? 
It  can  speak  clearly  to  the  race  prob- 
lem. Whenever  the  church  speaks  as 
the  church,  it  speaks  more  clearly 
on  the  subject  of  race  than  any  other 
social  problem. 

It  can  speak  clearly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  delinquency  and  crime.  A 
Senate  committee  recently  stated 
that  one  out  of  five  boys  in  the  ten- 
to-seventeen-year  bracket  has  ap- 
peared in  court  on  some  o£Fense  that 
classifies   him    as    a    juvenile    delin- 


quent. This  means  nationally  1,700,- 
000  boys.  We  can  join  with  Father 
Lokies  of  the  Gossner  Mission,  East 
Germany,  in  asking:  "To  whom  do 
our  children  belong?" 

It  can  speak  clearly  to  the  secular 
world — the  world  that  Hves  as  if 
God  does  not  exist.  This  "what's  in 
it  for  me  attitude"  has  struck  our 
nation  as  never  before. 

It  can  speak  clearly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  civil  rights  and  freedom.  At 
times  in  history  "Christians"  have 
given  religious  sanction  to  slavery, 
wars,  ruthless  economic  individual- 
ism, and  political  despotism.  God 
forgive  us!  But  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  religion,  voting,  press  are 
God-related  and  church-related  and 
the  church  can  speak  to  these  to- 
day. It  can  be  the  most  powerful 
shield  against  communism  and  to- 
talitarianism. With  a  firm  hand  it 
can  lead  the  world. 

There  Is  a  Place  for  You 

The  church,  visible  and  invisible, 
is  with  you,  whether  you  are  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  Tokyo  on  hberty 
or  with  your  family  at  an  American 
shore  base.  It  is  making  a  moral 
witness  in  Okinawa.  It  is  providing 
chaplains  and  chapels.  It  is  saying  to 
the  leaders  of  men  that  we  cannot 
win  our  fight  without  good  charac- 
ter. It  is  taking  food  to  the  poor  and 
help  to  the  downtrodden.  It  is  ofi^er- 
ing  us  a  personal  salvation.  It  is 
preaching  the  "good  news." 

This  task  is  huge  and  it  simply 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  sideline 
witnessing.  There  is  a  place  for  you 
on  the  team. 
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leite^  JMmi  Jl&me 


By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


Dear  Johnny: 

If  our  Puritan  forefathers  gave  us  nothing  else  than 
our  heritaged  Thanksgiving  Day,  they  would  deserve  our 
blessing.  It  is  purely  an  American  holiday.  It  is  almost 
like  a  holy  communion  with  the  past. 

So  many  holidays  have  become  over-commercialized, 
but  Thanksgiving  still  retains  its  quaint  warmth  and 
hospitality.  It  remains  a  family  day  of  gratitude  and 
sharing.  Not  of  gifts  but  of  self.  The  simple,  true  por- 
tent of  prayer  and  praise  precedes  the  burgeoning  of 
turkeys  and  tummies.  It  is  hallowed  by  the  fraternizing 
of  families  too  long  separated  and  too  soon  parted. 

You  fellows  with  MATS  are  so  busy  making  homecomings 
possible  for  others  that  they  don't  seem  to  materialize 
for  you,  but  we  keep  hoping.  We  will  be  ready,  just  in 
case.  Sis  will  help  me  get  the  house  spit  and  polish 
clean.  The  linens  snowy  white.  The  china  and  crystal 
gleaming.  The  lovely  silver  you  carried  from  Okinawa 
for  our  Silver  Wedding  will  reflect  the  candlelight. 

There  will  be  guests,  of  course.  Your  father  will  ask 
the  blessing  and,  if  there  is  a  catch  in  his  throat ,  we '  11 
pretend  not  to  notice.  Everyone  will  be  a  bit  too  merry 
and  I'll  be  a  bit  jumpy  and  then  .  .  .  the  telephone  will 
ring.  Miraculously,  if  only  for  a  brief  moment,  via  long 
distance,  you'll  be  home  for  Thanksgiving. 

Bless  telephones  !  Bless  the  Puritans  I  Bless  America! 
Bless  you ! 

MOM 
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they  serve 
spirit, 
mind, 

and  body 

By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


The  "Y"  takes  religion 
into  the  highways  and  byways 
of  life — hostels,  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  schools,  camps 


YMCA  leaders  put  great  emphasis  on 
learning  all  the  tricks  of  swimming 


■pvURING  World  War  II  a  cap- 
-^-^  tured  Japanese  officer  examined 
a  football  that  the  YMCA  had  just 
given  his  prisoner  of  war  camp  as  a 
gift  from  his  enemies.  Later  he  ap- 
proached Reverend  Frederick  Frank- 
hn,  a  Swedish  YMCA  missionary  in 
the  Far  East.  "Mr.  Franklin,"  he 
asked,  holding  up  the  football,  "is 
this  Christianity?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Franklin  said,  "I  be- 
lieve that  it  is." 

When  in  August,  1955,  ten  thou- 
sand delegates  assembled  in  Paris  to 
mark  the  centennial  of  the  World's 


AlHance  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  Delegate  Franklin  told 
this  story.  The  football  seemed  an 
appropriate  symbol  of  the  YMCA's 
rugged,  straightforward,  successful 
type  of  Christianity. 

"We  raise  our  children  in  bamboo 
huts  and  in  city  flats,"  Franklin  told 
the  delegates  from  seventy  countries. 
"We  are  high  church  and  low 
church,  orthodox  and  unorthodox. 
We  are  colored  and  colorless,  Afri- 
cans and  Scandinavians,  and  speak 
one  hundred  languages." 

The  activities  of  the  YMCA  move- 
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ment  are  almost  as  diverse  as  its 
4,242,819  world  members.  It  em- 
ploys 5,704  full-time  professional 
secretaries,  operates  8,360  headquar- 
ters buildings,  247  armed  services 
centers,  186  industrial  workers'  cen- 
ters, eighty-nine  refugee  camp  as- 
sociations, 252  holiday  hostels,  sev- 
enty-two summer  camps,  and  scores 
of  schools  and  colleges. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
people  are  familiar  with  its  escutch- 
eon: a  red  triangle  whose  sides  sym- 
bolize the  Association's  three  con- 
cerns— spirit,  mind,  and  body.  To 
some  people  spirit  seems  to  be  the 
least  of  the  three.  Many  people  see 
the  "Y"  only  as  a  chain  of  economi- 
cal young  men's  hotels,  or  a  place 
for  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools, 
and  evening  classes.  Yet  the  YMCA's 
aim  was  set  down  clearly  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  in  a  state- 
ment called  the  "Paris  Basis":  "To 
unite  those  young  men  who,  regard- 
ing Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and 


Savior  .  .  .  desire  to  be  his  disciples 
.  .  .  and  to  associate  their  efiForts  for 
the  extension  of  his  Kingdom  among 
young  men." 

'  I  'HE  "Y"  had  its  beginning  with 
•^  the  late  George  Williams,  head 
of  the  drapery  establishment  of 
Hitchcock,  Wilhams,  and  Company 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 
Born  at  Dulverton,  Sometshire,  in 
1827,  Williams  came  to  London 
when  he  was  fourteen.  Shortly  after- 
wards, still  a  young  man,  he  began 
the  work  which  has  since  expanded 
into  many  parts  of  the  world. 

After  he  had  been  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  a  short  time,  he  became 
concerned  about  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual condition  of  the  thousands  of 
assistants  and  clerks  in  London's 
business  houses.  Many  of  them  came 
from  the  country,  like  himself.  Com- 
paratively few  young  men  those  days 
were  afiiliated  with  any  church  or 
had  the  slightest  concern  for  reli- 


BuU  sessions  like  this  one  are  common  around  any  YMCA 


gious  observances  or  moral  conduct. 
The  days  were  over  when  the  heads 
of  firms  resided  at  their  places  of 
business.  Hence  the  young  people  in 
their  employment,  left  to  their  own 
resources,  were  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Finding  a  few  young  men  of  like 
mind,  who  retained  the  piety  of  their 
early  years,  it  occurred  to  Williams 
that  good  might  result  from  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  for  mutual  im- 
provement and  spiritual  communion. 

So  the  YMCA  movement  began  in 
Blackfriars  Bridge  in  London.  Wil- 
liams and  Edward  Beaumont,  both 
clerks  on  small  salaries,  were  cross- 
ing the  bridge  on  their  way  home 
one  evening,  when  George  asked, 
"Teddy,  are  you  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  your  religion?" 

"Yes,  George,"  Beaumont  replied. 
"If  you  lead,  I'll  follow." 

Williams  proposed  that  they 
should  call  their  fellow  clerks  to- 
gether and  form  a  society  to  help 
one  another  lead  better  lives.  Beau- 
mont agreed.  They  made  known 
their  plan,  and — as  they  expected — 
were  jeered  at  and  pelted  with  nick- 
names. Nevertheless,  they  perse- 
vered and  won  over  ten  of  the 
enemy.  Their  employer,  George 
Hitchcock,  took  notice  of  their  ef- 
forts and  lent  them  a  little  room  in 
the  garret  over  the  store.  Here,  on 
June  6,  1844,  the  twelve  young 
clerks  organized  the  first  YMCA. 

They  had  much  opposition  at  first 
and  had  need  of  patience  and  faith 
to  carry  out  their  purpose,  but  God 
prospered  their  eflForts.  Hitchcock, 
hearing  what  was  going  on,  was  so 
impressed  that  he  himself  became 


a  leader  and  director  in  the  work. 
From  the  first  it  was  a  religious 
movement  of  laymen,  in  spirit  ecu- 
menical, evangelical,  and  often  puri- 
tanical. Aimed  at  young  workers  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  YMCA  had  no  formal  re- 
ligious creed.  It  urged  its  members 
only  to  "exert  a  Christian  influence 
in  the  sphere  of  their  daily  calling." 
Eventually  the  "Y"  became  a 
"home  away  from  home"  for  thou- 
sands of  young  men  in  the  big,  un- 
friendly manufacturing  cities.  For 
the  first  few  years  it  concentrated 
on  religion,  sponsoring  revival  meet- 
ings and  Bible  classes  and  sending 
evangelical  preachers  out  on  the 
streets  and  into  the  factories  to 
spread  the  gospel.  Later  on  it  took 
more  notice  of  a  man's  "body"  and 
acquired  a  whole  galaxy  of  strong- 
armed,  muscle-flexing  physical  edu- 
cation experts. 

'"PHE  YMCA  movement  reached 
-■-  America  in  a  strange  way.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Valentine  Sullivan  was 
a  man  of  the  sea.  By  the  time  he 
was  thirty,  he  owned  three  ships  out 
of  Boston  Harbor.  But  the  following 
year  they  were  wrecked,  and  he  was 
in  debt.  Sullivan  turned  to  religion, 
appointed  himself  missionary-at- 
large  for  Boston  Harbor,  and  rowed 
around  it,  preaching  and  distributing 
tracts.  One  day  in  1851  he  read  an 
article  about  a  seven-year-old  Brit- 
ish organization  called  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  With 
a  half-dozen  friends  Sullivan  set  up 
the  first  YMCA  in  the  United  States. 
The  society  grew  so  that  within 
seven  years  from  its  founding  there 
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Sir  Geo.  Williams,  Founder  of  the  "Y* 


were  branches  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The 
YMCAs  that  sprang  up  brought 
need  for  closer  union.  Hence  in  Au- 
gust, 1855,  ninety-nine  young  men 
from  nine  countries  met  in  Paris  to 
write  the  "Paris  Basis"  that  formal- 
ized the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation on  an  international  scale. 
Thus  the  YMCA  became  the  first 
international  organization  of  its  kind 
founded  in  modern  times. 

In  the  early  days  the  "Y"  taught 
its  students  useful  trades  and  found 
them  employers  when  they  gradu- 
ated. When  it  took  hold  of  a  young 
man,  it  hardened  his  backbone  and 
tightened  up  his  muscles  physically 
and  morally.  If  men  would  not  come 


to  it,  it  went  to  them.  It  held  short 
dinner  hour  meetings  for  workmen 
in  the  quarries  of  Vermont,  in  the 
lumber  camps  and  cotton  mills  of 
the  South,  and  in  the  mines  and  steel 
plants  of  Pennsylvania.  "What  I  like 
about  your  work,"  said  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  a  convention 
of  "Y"  secretaries,  "is  that  you  mix 
religion  with  common  sense." 

17  EW  people  are  likely  aware  of 
-^  the  pioneering  that  the  "Y"  has 
done  in  athletics.  In  the  1870*s 
Robert  J.  Roberts  of  the  Boston 
YMCA  discarded  the  cannon-ball 
weights  in  the  gymnasium  and  in- 
troduced revolutionary  new  light- 
work  techniques.  In  1891  Dr.  James 
Naismith  of  the  "Y's"  Springfield 
College  in  Massachusetts  nailed  up 
two  bottomless  peach  baskets,  took 
a  soccer  ball,  and  invented  a  new 
game  called  basketball.  Four  years 
later  William  G.  Morgan  of  the  Hol- 
yoke,  Massachusetts,  YMCA  in- 
vented volleyball.  Organized  out- 
door camping  for  boys — another  "Y" 
first — began  in  1885  in  New  York. 

Working  with  children,  teen- 
agers, and  adults,  the  YMCA  taught 
everything  from  swimming  and  driv- 
ing to  painting  and  how  to  prepare 
for  marriage.  Because  the  "Y"  never 
attempts  to  proselytize  for  a  particu- 
lar sect,  it  has  attracted  not  only  all 
denominations  of  Christians  but  non- 
Christians  as  well.  Almost  ninety  per 
cent  of  India's  thirty  thousand  mem- 
bers are  Hindus.  In  Japan  and  Cey- 
lon many  members  are  Buddhists. 
Even  Moslems  have  joined  the 
YMCA.  The  Vatican,  suspicious  of 
the  "Y's"  deep  Protestant  roots,  has 
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warned  Roman  Catholics  against 
joining.  Nevertheless,  some  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  YMCA's  world 
members  and  about  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  Philippine  and  South  Ameri- 
can members  are  Catholics. 

The  YMCA's  flexibility  and  good 
will  have  made  it  welcome  in  most 
countries,  but  it  has  been  outlawed 
in  some.  Spain's  YMCA  has  been 
closed  since  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
and  the  "Y"  in  Russia  and  most  of 
her  satellite  countries  has  been 
abandoned.  Strangely,  however,  Red 
China  has  permitted  it  to  continue 
operation. 

In  the  century  since  its  founding 
the  YMCA  has  pioneered  in  many 
fields.  Typical  is  the  work  of  Henri 
Dunant  of  Geneva.  One  of  the 
ninety-nine  young  men  who  drafted 
the  "Paris  Basis,"  he  applied  the  "Y" 
experience  to  new  fields  by  organiz- 
ing the  International  Red  Cross  eight 
years  later. 

In  times  of  war,  too,  the  YMCA 
has  pioneered  humanitarian  work. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  it 
organized  the  United  States  Chris- 
tian Commission  to  supply  soldiers 
with  food,  clothing,  and  Bibles. 
Later  the  YMCA  led  the  movement 
to  provide  humane  care  for  prisoners 
of  war,  for  refugees,  and  for  dis- 
placed persons.  In  its  encourage- 
ment of  wholesome  sports  it  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  youth  service. 

Today  Chicago  has  the  largest 
YMCA  in  the  world.  With  thirty- 
nine  branches  and  119,000  members 
it  operates  thirteen  summer  camps 
and  offers  thousands  of  lonely 
strangers  in  Chicago  a  welcome  bed. 
Besides  providing  ordinary  services 


AMATEUR    CARPENTER 

I'm  not  especially  smart  and  yet 
I'm  not  abnormally  dumb^ 

But  still  the  only  nail  I  can  hit 
Is  the  one  that's  on  my  thumb. 

—WALT    STREIGHTIFF 


such  as  dances  and  gymnasiums,  the 
Chicago  "Y"  is  ready  to  give  its  mem- 
bers a  high  school  education  or  to 
teach  them  how  to  drive  a  car,  make 
ladies'  hats,  evaluate  real  estate, 
dance  the  rumba,  play  the  stock 
market,  speak  publicly,  or  prepare 
for  marriage. 

In  recent  years  the  YMCA  has 
given  more  attention  to  the  mind. 
Adult  education  courses,  club  activi- 
ties, and  symphony  orchestras  now 
compete  with  the  bouncing  of  bas- 
ketballs and  the  silent  rituals  of 
weight  lifters. 

George  Williams,  founder  of  the 
"Y"  movement,  died  in  London  No- 
vember 6,  1905,  at  eighty-four.  The 
following  Sunday  memorial  services 
were  held  in  the  thirty-nine  coun- 
tries where  the  YMCA  was  then  or- 
ganized, in  honor  of  the  man  who 
formed  the  first  association  sixty-one 
years  before.  By  its  own  standards 
the  YMCA  is  measured  not  merely 
by  material,  prosperity,  or  techni- 
cal expertness.  What  counts  is  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  every 
area  of  life.  That,  in  the  eyes  of  its 
leaders,  is  the  great  challenge  for 
the  YMCA's  second  century. 
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7^  ^<^ 

By  Catharine  Brandt 


He  refused  to  take 
the  glee  club  director's 
verdict  that  he  couldn't 
carry  a  tune 


Jerome  Hines 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  Jerry  left 
school  that  day  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. The  junior  high  school  glee 
club  director  had  suggested  that  he 
leave  the  group  since  he  couldn't 
carry  a  tune  anyway.  Being  asked  to 
go  was  Hke  a  blow  over  the  head  to 
Jerr>'.  Long-legged,  with  big  hands 
and  feet,  he  had  felt  release  and  sat- 
isfaction in  letting  his  voice  be 
heard. 

Somehow  he  refused  to  take  the 
glee  club  director's  pronouncement 
as  final,  so  he  set  about  taking  voice 
lessons  which  eventually  led  to  his 
appearing  with  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
and  later  to  his  winning  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Caruso  award. 

Today  Jerome  Hines  is  the  well- 


known  Metropolitan  Opera  bass, 
famed  for  his  rich,  clear,  command- 
ing voice  and  his  skill  and  artistry  in 
interpreting  operatic  roles.  In  1953 
he  became  the  first  American  ever 
to  sing  the  title  role  in  the  opera 
Boris  Godunov. 

JEROME  HINES'  six  feet  six  and 
a  half  inches  of  basketball  phys- 
ique kept  him  out  of  the  armed 
forces,  but  his  stature  and  his  power- 
ful voice  make  him  admirably  suited 
for  the  roles  he  sings. 

As  a  boy  he  showed  remarkable 
interest  in  chemistry.  Hines  has  his 
B.A.  in  chemistry  and  math.  His 
home  in  Cahfornia  is  equipped  with 
an  extensive  chemistry  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  his  busy  schedule 
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with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, TV  appearances  and  singing 
on  the  concert  stage — ^he  has  made 
his  eleventh  nation-wide  torn* — ^he 
has  many  other  interests.  He  has  had 
articles  published  regularly  in  the 
National  Mathematics  magazine  on 
such  subjects  as  "The  Operational 
Theory  of  Mathematics."  His  arti- 
cles also  appear  in  Musical  America. 

One  subject  he  means  to  write 
about  is  that  of  the  dramatic  effect 
of  silences  in  music.  In  his  own  opera 
he  handles  the  moment  when  Judas 
leaves  the  Last  Supper  with  abso- 
lute silence.  "Silence,"  he  says,  "dead 
silence  that  you  could  shatter  by 
dropping  a  pin." 

His  energy  even  extends  to  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  any  character  he 
portrays.  One  of  the  reasons  the  roles 
Hines  sings  are  so  plausible  is  due 
to  his  habit  of  studying  the  charac- 
ter for  months,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  take  the  character  to  a  psycholo- 
gist for  analysis. 

Jerome  Hines  was  director  of 
music  for  the  Billy  Graham  New 
York  Crusade  in  1957.  He  has  been 
the  national  president  of  the  Chris- 
tian Arts  Fellowship,  a  group  of  pro- 
fessionals in  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry who  have  made  their  deci- 
sions for  Jesus  Christ.  They  meet 
together  every  week  to  plan  ways  to 
give  out  the  gospel  and  to  explain 
difficult   Scripture   passages. 

Before  his  decision  for  Christ, 
Hines  was  writing  an  operatic  trilogy 
on  the  Hfe  of  Jesus  Christ,  "I  Am 
the  Way."  Of  this  he  says,  "In  three 
years  I  had  written  about  twenty- 
five  pages."  Tlien  came  his  new  ex- 
perience with  Christ.  "It  made  me 


read  the  Scriptures,"  he  says,  "and 
in  the  next  three  years  I  wrote  about 
360  pages." 

When  he  gives  his  autograph  now 
he  adds  a  Scripture  reference,  too. 
"For,"  he  says,  his  handsome  face 
breaking  into  a  smile,  "it  sends  peo- 
ple to  their  Bibles,  you  know." 

He  often  sings  spirituals  as  en- 
cores. Two  that  he  does  particularly 
well  are,  "Let  Us  Break  Bread  To- 
gether on  Our  Knees,"  and  "He's  Got 
the  Whole  World  in  His  Hands." 

CALIFORNIA-BORN  in  1921, 
Jerome  Hines  says  for  twenty 
years  he  was  conscious  of  a  relent- 
less inner  seeking  that  drove  him 
from  science  to  psychology,  psychia- 
try, philosophy,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. He  could  not  even  name  that 
which  he  was  seeking.  Fame  and 
honors  were  heaped  upon  him.  Still 
these  held  no  satisfaction  for  his  un- 
rest. 

"Then  one  day  in  1954,"  Hines 
says,  "I  found  Jesus  Christ,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  discovered  it 
was  He  that  I  had  been  seeking  all 
my  life."  Hines  says  that  since  his 
decision  for  Christ,  he  counts  it  a 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  a  living  God  who  hears  and 
answers  prayer.  Hines  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  prayer.  Once  when  con- 
fronted with  disaster  he  prayed  for 
God's  help.  He  was  scheduled  to 
sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  the  Salvation 
Army  Temple  in  New  York  that 
evening  for  the  world  premiere  of 
his  opera  "I  Am  the  Way." 

He  awoke  that  morning  with  a 
sore  throat  and  by  curtain  time  he 
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couldn't  finish  his  performance  at 
the  Met.  He  called  on  God  for  help, 
went  to  the  Salvation  Army  Temple, 
and,  after  a  few  moments  of  silent 
prayer  from  the  audience,  he  was 
able  to  sing. 

Hines  has  felt  the  influence  of 
Christian  friends  in  his  life.  Jack 
Wyrtzen  of  Word  of  Life,  for  one. 
Beverly  Shea,  gospel  song  singer,  is 
another,  and  to  whom  he  feels  a  cer- 
tain kinship. 

"We  are  both  bass-baritones.  The 
difference  is  I  went  into  a  profes- 
sional career  and  he  chose  to  sing 
entirely  for  God."  Jerome  Hines  feels 
the  gospel  singer  could  have  been 
a  concert  artist  if  he  had  so  chosen. 

Hines  is  married  to  soprano  Lucia 
Evangelista.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, David,  age  five;  Andrew,  age 
three;  and  John  Matthew,  age  two. 
His  wife  Lucia  once  sang  with  Bev- 
erly Shea. 

The  first  Christmas  after  he  had 
turned  his  life  over  to  Christ,  Jerome 
Hines  was  fretting  over  the  fact  that 
the  holidays  were  almost  upon  him 
and  he  had  not  yet  bought  nor  ad- 
dressed the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  Christmas  cards  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  out. 

Suddenly  he  had  an  idea.  He 
talked  it  over  with  his  wife  and  de- 
cided to  take  the  money  for  the  post- 
age and  the  cards  and  give  it  to  the 
Salvation  Army  Bowery  Corps  to 
help  provide  dinners  for  the  men  of 
Skid  Row. 

"My  wife  Lucia  and  I  went  to 
that  Christmas  dinner,  and  sang  for 
these  men,"  he  says.  Previously  he 
had  sung  for  them  but  they  had 
been  just  an  audience,  not  individ- 


uals. But  this  time  as  he  helped  pass 
out  the  Christmas  gifts  to  these  men 
and  listened  to  their  "thank-you's" 
for  his  singing,  he  realized  they,  too, 
were  men  for  whom  Christ  died. 

"Even  though  I  found  God  rather 
late,"  Jerome  Hines  says,  "I  am  his 
tool.  I  want  him  to  make  me  into  the 
man  he  wants  me  to  be — ^the  man 
I  am  not." 

Being  asked  to  leave  the  glee  club 
long  ago  served  only  as  an  incentive 
to  goad  him  on  to  improve  the  voice 
God  had  given  him.  Now,  he  wants 
to  use  that  voice  for  God's  glory 
whenever  possible. 


Remember  the 
Golden  Rule 

By  Martha  Johnson 

Dodge  Safety  Consultant 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you." 

The  familiar  golden  rule  should 
be  observed  by  everyone  who  drives 
an  automobile. 

Consideration  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others  on  streets  and 
highways  is  common  sense.  And 
common  sense  and  courtesy  will  help 
you  qualify  as  a  safe  driver. 

Safe  drivers  also: 

•  Drive  at  a  safe  speed. 

•  Yield  the  right-of-way. 

•  Know  and  observe  traffic  rules. 

•  Expect  the  unexpected 

•  Steer  clear  of  "tavern  fog." 

•  Heed  all  traffic  signs. 

•  Keep  the  car  in  good  shape. 

•  Make  turns  properly. 

•  Avoid  close  shaves. 
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The  Secret  Fear 


By  Francis  J.   O'Neil 


JIM  TATUM,  Aviation  Machinist's 
Mate  Third  Class,  went  up  the 
ladder  to  the  second  floor  overlook- 
ing the  huge  aircraft  repair  hangar 
and  turned  in  at  the  door  marked 
Leading  Chief.  He  stopped  at  the 
yeoman's  desk. 

"Tatum  to  see  Chief  Willis,"  he 
said. 

The  yeoman  eyed  him  with  the 
cakn  dispassion  of  seven  months  of 
naval  service,  then  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  the  chief. 

Chief  Willis  raised  a  balding  head. 
"You  the  hammer  mechanic  put  in 
for  naval  cadet  training?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Jim  said. 

"Come  over  here." 

Jim  tucked  his  white  hat  under  a 
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spotless  web  belt  and  walked  across 
to  Chief  Willis'  desk. 

The  chief  settled  back  into  his 
swivel  chair,  his  blunt  chin  tucking 
into  a  nest  of  tanned  jowl.  His 
eyes  ran  slowly  over  Jim  Tatum's 
lank  form:  the  cropped  hair,  black 
as  India  ink,  the  squared  shoulders. 
He  watched  a  tic  pull  briefly  at  one 
corner  of  Jim's  mouth. 

The  chief  said,  "Why  do  you  think 
you'd  make  a  flyboy,  Tatum?" 

"I  have  all  the  educational  quali- 
fications. Chief,"  Jim  said,  "And  I — ** 

"Yeah,  that's  all  down  here.  But 
why  do  you  think  you  could  jockey 
seventy-thousand  dollar's  worth  of 
jetblast?" 

"I've  always  wanted  to  fly.  Since 


"A  sense  of  icy  finality,  of  something  fateful  and 
chillingly  certain,  moved  in  about  him" 


I  can  remember,  I've  thought  of 
nothing  else.  Model  airplanes,  tech' 
books,  hanging  around  the  airport, 
all  that.  You  know — just  something 
IVe  always  wanted  to  do." 

Chief  Willis  looked  at  him,  then 
his  eyes  drifted  toward  the  open 
vidndow.  "Yeah,  I  know,"  he 
growled.  He  tossed  over  a  paper. 
"Well,  you  passed  your  written 
exams.  Seems  you're  one  of  our 
bright  young  men,  least-wise  with  a 
pen  and  pencil.  Don't  start  grinnin'. 
The  old  man's  ready  to  look  you 
over.  Stand  by  here  a  minute." 

Rising  tiredly  from  the  swivel, 
Chief  Willis  went  into  an  adjacent 
office.  Then  Jim  heard  the  chief  call 
him  and  he  took  a  breath  and  went 
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Lieutenant  Commander  Parker 
looked  up  quickly  from  the  sheaf  of 
papers  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  locking 
in  with  Jim's. 

"Listen,  sailor,"  he  said.  "If  the 
engine  of  your  AD-5  caught  fire 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  water, 
and  your  radar  operator  fainted  from 
sudden  shock,  what  would  you  do?" 

Commander  Parker  abruptly 
leaped  to  his  feet.  He  shouted: 
"Don't  stand  there  like  a  blasted 
ninny,  sailor.  I  asked  you  what  you'd 
do.  Well?  Well?" 

Quietly  Jim  said,  "Too  low  to  hit 
the  silk,  sir.  I  couldn't,  anyway,  with 
my  RO  helpless.  I'd  pull  the  CO-2 
bottle.  If  that  didn't  douse  the  fire, 
I'd  fly  down  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  ditch  on  the  water. 


The  sea  would  extinguish  any  flame. 
If  I  ditched  her  decently,  chances 
are  good  I'd  have  time  to  unstrap 
my  RO  and  myself.  Roll  him  free, 
inflate  his  Mae  West.  Then  I'd  make 
a  try  getting  the  life  raft  before  the 
plane  went  under,  sir." 

Commander  Parker  smiled  and 
sank  back  into  his  chair.  "That 
sounds  pretty  good,  Tatum.  You 
don't  shake  easy."  He  glanced  at 
Chief  Wilhs,  read  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible nod.  He  picked  up  the  sheaf 
of  papers.  "I'm  endorsing  your  ap- 
pHcation  for  naval  cadet,  'recom- 
mended with  enthusiasm.*  That's 
aU." 

Jim  about-faced,  impassive,  but 
with  his  heart  kicking  painfully 
against  his  breastbone.  Made  it,  he 
thought;  it  looks  as  though  I'm  going 
to  pass. 

AFTER  evening  muster,  Jim 
rushed  getting  out  of  his  dun- 
garees in  the  hangar  locker  bay.  He 
was  the  first  under  one  of  the 
showers.  He  bellowed  an  impromptu 
and  corny  sea  chanty  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  drowning  out  the  pained 
hoots  of  disapproval. 

If  I  weren't  eager  to  get  home  to 
Carol  Ann,  Jim  thought,  I'd  dance 
a  fandango,  lather  and  all. 

The  whole  thing  was  like  somi^ 
infinitely  sweet  fantasy.  He'd  be- 
come Carol's  husband;  now,  prac- 
tically on  the  heels  of  that  miracle, 
he  was  realizing  the  near-fruitage 
of  a  decade  of  dreaming.  To  become 
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a  pilot.  Gold  wings,  gold  bar,  a 
monumental  jump  in  pay.  All  that 
was  swell.  But  the  flying.  .  .  . 

Jim  soaped  down  thickly.  He  vis- 
ualized the  jet  fighter,  a  thin,  thin 
silver  pencil  of  power  poised  nerv- 
ously at  the  end  of  the  runway.  He 
could  feel  the  rumble  and  the  im- 
patient thrust  of  that  power  under 
liis  parachute  pack. 

His  mind  paused,  picked  up  again, 
then  came  slowly  to  a  stop. 

Jim  stopped  washing,  his  hand  on 
5iis  soapslick  chest.  He  frowned  and 
let  his  hand  move  down  to  glide 
suspiciously  over  his  groin.  Imagina- 
tion, his  mind  said  quickly,  and  then 
his  fingers  were  on  the  swollen  knot 
beside  his  left  hip  bone.  The  fingers 
pressed  in  and  Jim  winced  violently. 
Could  there  be — was  there  anything 
seriously  wrong?  Jim  turned  this 
question  over  in  his  mind. 

He  had  a  sudden  intuition,  vague 
but  insistent,  and  the  brass  taste 
of  fear  was  in  his  mouth.  An  unde- 
fined thought  crept  in,  and  he 
grasped  helplessly  at  the  vagueness, 
trying  to  shape  it  into  something 
solid.  Something  he  could  look  at 
clearly.  He  could  laugh  then  at  the 
needlesharp  scare  that  held  him. 

His  mind  went  back,  remember- 
ing an  uncle  who'd  had  a  tumor — a 
malignant  tumor — cancer. 

The  shower  nozzle  sent  a  cold 
spray  over  him.  Jim  stood  unheeding, 
his  fingers  probing  at  the  lump,  his 
eyes  on  the  far  wall.  A  sense  of  icy 
finality,  of  something  fateful  and 
chillingly  certain,  moved  in  about 
him.  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen 
years  Jim  had  an  abrupt,  overwhelm- 
ingly urge  to  cry. 


JIM'S  attention  was  diverted  now 
and  then  by  the  heavy  San  Diego 
traflBc  as  he  drove  slowly  crosstown 
toward  Chula  Vista.  The  initial 
shock  was  past  and  he  could  look 
at  the  problem  with  a  degree  of  de- 
tachment. Gratefully,  he  sucked  in 
a  chestful  of  the  tangy  sea  air  that 
was  whipping  in  through  the  wing 
window. 

He  laughed  a  bit  at  the  juvenile 
fright  he  had  first  felt  in  the  shower 
room.  Cancer!  Great  gobs  of  gravy. 
His  imagination  was  bringing  him 
to  a  nightmare  mountain,  instead  of 
the  laughable  little  molehill  the 
swelling  surely  must  be.  For  good- 
ness' sake,  the  swelling  could  be  any- 
thing. Maybe  a  strain  brought  on  by 
digging  those  flower  beds  for  Carol 
last  Saturday.  Or  a  boil.  An  ingrown 
pimple,  even. 

Spinning  the  wheel,  Jim  swimg 
into  his  street  and  stopped  the  coupe 
at  the  curb  in  front  of  the  bungalow 
he  and  Carol  rented. 

As  far  as  things  went,  if  it  really 
were  a  tumor,  it  didn't  necessarily 
have  to  be  malignant,  cancerous. 

Jim  rapped  the  instrument  panel 
hard,  determined  to  throw  off  the 
mood  before  entering  the  house. 
This  was  to  be  a  night  for  celebra- 
tion. The  good  news,  and  all.  He 
swung  around  to  get  out  of  the  car, 
looked  up.  Carol  was  staring  in  at 
him,  frowning. 

The  frown  disappeared  as  she 
smiled.  "My  own  private  Billy  Mit- 
chell seems  to  be  flipping  his  wig," 
she  said.  "You  sat  so  long  in  the  car, 
Jim,  I  thought  something  was  wrong. 
Is  there?  Didn't  you  pass — " 

Jim  opened  the  door  and  got  out 
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and  bent  down,  kissing  the  gold  cap 
of  Carol's  hair. 

"Nary  a  thing  wrong,  Pretty,"  he 
said.  "Your  jet  jockey-to-be  passed 
the  written  exams  at  six  hundred 
miles  per  hour.  Also,  the  CO  patted 
my  pointed  little  head  and  wished 
me  well.  Things  are  about  set." 

Putting  his  arm  around  Carol's 
slim  waist,  Jim  started  up  the  walk 
with  her.  He  looked  about  at  the  sun- 
blasted  napkin  of  brown  lawn,  at 
the  flower  beds,  tired  and  brave  on 
either  side  of  the  tiny  porch.  Of  a 
sudden  everything  looked  inexcus- 
ably dreary,  a  little  pathetic,  with 
that  sudden  piercing  sadness  a  bright 
sun-sparkled  day  can  have. 

He  drew  a  breath,  and  let  it  out 
in  a  long  sigh  before  he  could  catch 
himself.  Carol  stopped  at  the  steps 
and  turned  to  look  up  at  him. 


She  said,  "All  right,  James 
Michael,  let's  have  it.  We  may  be 
only  married  a  few  months,  but  I've 
known  you  since  my  first  baby  step. 
Loved  you  before  I  was  bom.  I  can 
always  tell  when  you've  dropped 
your  ice-cream  cone,  boy.  So  let  the 
bride  share  the  family  troubles.** 

Jim  shrugged  out  of  his  suede 
jacket,  draped  it  over  the  banister. 

"Carol,  I've  told  you.  There's 
nothing  wrong.  I've  had  a  hard  day, 
is  all.  Sweating  out  those  exams,  the 
CO — kind  of  o£F  my  feed  a  bit." 

The  tart  odor  of  Jonathan  apples 
and  cinnamon  drew  Jim's  eyes  to 
the  screened  door.  He  grabbed  up 
the  jacket,  quickly  started  up  the 
steps.  "Pie  for  chow,"  he  cried.  "And 
Southern  chicken  before,  I'll  bet. 
Give  a  guy  two  seconds  to  wash. 
Pretty."  He  ducked  through  the 
door. 

'T'HE  kitchen  filled  with  the  half- 
-*-  light  of  dusk  as  Jim  managed  the 
last  forkful  of  French  apple  pie.  He 
grunted  out  of  the  chair,  flicked  on 
the  light,  watching  the  windows 
jump  into  rectangles  of  black. 

Back  in  the  chair,  he  stretched 
luxuriously,  grinning  at  Carol  across 
the  scattered  dishes.  "I  may  keep 
you  on,"  he  laughed.  "Got  to  admit 
you  wield  a  mean  frying  pan.  Missy. 
No  kidding,  it  was  great." 

"Tell  you  what:  I'll  grab  a  quick 
shave  while  you  wash  the  dishes. 
I'll  dry  them  while  you  get  beauti- 
ful. Then  we'll  pop  out  to  a  movie. 
Okay?" 

Carol  managed  a  tiny  smile,  but 
her  eyes  were  bleak.  "Stop  rattling 
around,  Jim.  You  make  me  nervous.** 
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"Im  not  rattling.  Just  trying  to 
show  proper  appreciation  for  wom- 
anly talents.  Now,  how's  about  that 
movie?  Might  even  buy  you  a  soda 
after.  Tm  feeling  expansive." 

"Jim,  what's  the  matter?"  Carol 
asked.  "Aren't  you  really  going  to 
tell  me?" 

Slamming  his  palms  on  the  table, 
Jim  raised  expressive  eyes  to  the 
ceiling.  "Great  gobs  of  gravy,"  he 
howled.  "What's  a  man  to  do?  Carol 
Ann,  I  told  you — nothing  is  wrong, 
nothing  was  wrong.  Isn't  going  to  be 
anything  wrong.  So,  please.  .  .  ." 

Softly  Carol  said,  "Okay,  Jim. 
Have  it  your  way."  She  got  up  and 
started  to  clear  the  table. 

Jim  sat  watching  her,  his  fingers 
drumming  silently  on  the  checkered 
oil-cloth.  Then  he  rose  and  walked 
over  to  put  his  hand  on  Carol's 
shoulders. 

"Pretty,  let's  not  quarrel,"  Jim 
said.  "We've  got  something  swell. 
It's  nice  knowing  someone  you  love 
loves  you  in  return.  It's  not  often 
life  is  that  good  to  folks.  Let's  not 
-spoil  what  we've  got." 

Jim  started  to  bend  down  and  kiss 
her.  The  knot  in  his  groin,  a  hard- 
clenched  fist,  jabbed  painfully  at  the 
soft  flesh.  His  face  paled.  Carol 
stepped  back  and  stared  at  him. 

"Jim!    Jim,    for    goodness'    sake, 
^what's  the  matter?  You're  white  as 
a  sheet." 

The  pain  faded  as  quickly  as  it 
had  come.  Jim  straightened  and 
managed  a  grin. 

"That's  what  I  get  for  being  a  big 
pig,"  he  said.  "The  French  apple 
pie  had  a  brief  but  uncomfortable 
argument  with  two   drumsticks." 


He  drew  a  glass  of  water  at  the 
tap,  drank  slowly,  letting  the  sharp 
and  frightful  pain  dribble  off.  The 
seaweed  scent  of  the  beach  came  to 
him,  as  he  stared  out  at  the  dark- 
ness. The  sense  of  dread  returned 
on  tiptoe. 

Carol  was  standing  with  her 
shoulders  slumped,  staring  word- 
lessly at  him  when  he  turned  around. 
He  forced  another  grin,  a  thin  film 
of  sweat  cooling  on  his  face. 

"You've  got  me  worried  now, 
Jim,"  Carol  stated.  "So  let's  cut  out 
this  fencing."  Her  eyes  dropped  to 
his  belt  buckle.  "For  the  last  time — 
are  you  going  to  tell  me  what's 
wrong?" 

All  the  fight  drained  out  of  Jim. 
He  said,  "Okay,  Pretty.  I  guess  it'd 
be  better  to  tell  you.  It  may  be  noth- 
ing at  all,  anyway." 

He  told  her  of  his  discovery  that 
evening  and  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  her  look  of  relief. 

"Gosh,  Jim,  chances  are  it's  noth- 
ing serious.  You  were  never  one  to 
evade  an  issue.  Listen:  I'U  pile  up 
the  dishes.  We'll  drive  by  the  dis- 
pensary downtown.  After  the  doc- 
tor looks  you  over,  we  can  see  that 
movie.  Okay?" 

Jim  cupped  his  hand  behind  the 
soft  curve  of  Carol's  neck  and  kissed 
her.  "I'll  never  try  to  sneak  anything 
past  you  again,  Pretty.  Honest  Injun. 
I  feel  better  already." 

WHEN  the  examination  was  fin- 
ished, Jim  sat  up  and  swung  his 
legs  over  the  edge  of  the  white  table 
and  looked  at  the  doctor.  Chubby, 
balding  rapidly.  Doctor  Langley  had 
served  aboard  the  Mighty  'Mo  with 
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Jim.  Knowing  the  doctor's  girth  was 
a  deception,  clothing  in  softness  a 
hard  direct  old  salt,  Jim  waited  to 
hear  the  truth. 

"It's  a  tumor,  all  right,  Jim,"  Doc- 
tor Langley  said.  He  went  to  the 
door  and  hollered  out,  "Corpsman." 

A  young  second  class  came  in. 
"Randolph,  prep  this  fellow  here 
right  now.  Have  him  ready  for  or 
within  two  hours.  Call  Nurse  Hig- 
gins.  Have  her  get  the  night  crew  up 
there."  He  turned  to  Jim.  "You  eat 
supper?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Jim  said,  frowning. 

Doctor  Langley  paused,  then  said, 

"Well,  can't  be  helped.   Okay.  You 

go  down  to  Urology,  Ward  Thirteen. 

Randolph  here'll  help  you.  Hop  to  it, 

im. 

Jim  said,  "Doctor  Langley,  what's 
the  rush?  This  an  emergency?" 


Doctor  Langley  made  a  face. 
"Whenever  I'm  around,  that's  an 
emergency."  He  gripped  Jim's 
shoulder  with  lumberjack  strength. 
"Don't  go  sweating  now.  You'll  be 
flying  those  stovepipes.  Now  get 
crackin'." 

THE  bulbous  white  shape  shim- 
mered silvery  in  the  distance  as 
Jim  called  down  the  long  white  cor- 
ridor to  it.  Shimmering,  shivering, 
shining  silver,  silver  sweet,  Jim's 
mind  hummed  to  him,  the  sound 
fragile  slivers  of  vague  music.  The 
warm  tones  shattered  into  whispers 
that  fled  softly  into  darkness. 

Jim's  eyes  cleared  slowly  and  the 
white  shimmer  became  the  corps- 
man,  Randolph. 

"Hi,  Tatum,"  he  said.  "How  you 
feel?  Any  pain?" 

Jim  shook  his  head,  then  lay 
drowsily,  gathering  his  thoughts. 
Memory  loomed  and  with  it  came 
the  fear,  familiar  now  as  an  ancient 
enemy. 

"Really  morning?"  he  mumbled. 
The  corpsman  nodded.  Jim  asked, 
"When  will  Doc  Langley  be  by?" 

Randolph  put  down  a  water 
carafe,  straightened  Jim's  sheets. 
"Doctor  Langley?  Oh,  here  he 
comes."  The  corpsman  gave  Jim  a 
thumbs-up  and  left. 

Pufiing  on  a  cigarette,  red-rimmed 
eyes  squeezed  against  the  smoke. 
Doctor  Langley  came  up  to  the  bed. 
His  eyes  went  over  Jim  as  he  drew 
back  the  sheet,  checked  Jim's  band- 
ages. He  pulled  up  a  chair. 

"Things  look  pretty  shipshape," 
he  said.  "You  look  okay.  You  hurt- 
ing at  all,  Jim?" 
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"No.  Dope  hasn't  worn  off  yet." 
Jim  wet  his  lips,  breathing  deep, 
and  feeling  the  first  stirring  of  dis- 
comfort. "Doc,"  he  said,  "I  know  a 
little  about  tumors  and  such.  Had 
an  uncle  had  one.  It  wasn't  what  you 
call  benign.  It  was  .  .  /' 

Doctor  Langley  put  his  big  hand 
on  Jim's  shoulder.  "Look  here,  Jim. 
A  tough  proposition  in  medicine  is 
sizing  up  the  patient.  'Specially 
when  the  news  isn't  all  good.  I 
figure  you  for  a  guy  I  can  talk  to 
straight." 

"Okay,  okay.  Doc,"  Jim  said 
sharply,  "Let's  quit  pussyfooting. 
Yes,  I  like  it  straight  out.  What  is 
it?"  He  waited. 

"The  lab  tests  showed  malignancy 
m  your  tumor.  Now — " 

Jim's  face  tingled  and  he  knew 
it'd  gone  bloodless.  He  turned  his 
head  away  on  the  pillow.  The  ter- 
ror he  had  fought  with  for  two  days 
overwhelmed  him.  I  have  cancer,  he 
thought,  and  I'm  going  to  die.  He 
saw  again  that  trim  jet  aircraft  that 
he'd  dreamed  of  yesterday.  Now  it 
thundered  down  the  runway  and 
whistled  into  the  air,  mixing  with 
sky  and  cloud,  disappearing. 

He  turned  his  head  and  his  eyes 
sought  Doctor  Langley.  "Why  me?" 
he  asked.  "I  want  to  fly  airplanes. 
Why  should  I  have  to  die?" 

"Die!"  Doctor  Langley's  round 
face  showed  genuine  astonishment. 
"Hold  on,  you  squirt.  Who  said  any- 
thing about  dying?" 

"But  you  just  said  I  had  cancer. 
That's  a  ticket  straight  through  to  the 
pearly  portals.  You've  always  been 
a  blunt  guy.  Don't  go  womanish  on 
me  now.** 


Doctor  Langley  hitched  the  chair 
closer,  put  his  elbows  on  the  bed. 

"Shut  your  trap  a  minute,  Tatum, 
and  open  your  ears.  I'm  not  going 
to  dissemble  or  simper.  I  had  an  im- 
pression you  were  intelligent.  You're 
not  going  to  die.  In  fact,  unless 
you're  a  goldbrick,  you'll  be  out  of 
this  hospital  in  two  months.  And,  on 
top  of  that,  I'U  give  you  a  clean  bill 
of  health  on  that  NavCad  training. 
A  clean — " 

"What's  that?  You  mean " 

"I  said  shut  up  and  listen.  Yes, 
neighbor,  you  had  cancer.  But  you 
had  an  early  cancer.  That's  the  ball 
game  right  there.  I  hedged  with  you 
before  the  operation  because  I 
couldn't  tell  until  I  opened  you  up 
whether  or  not  I'd  find  metastasis. 
That's  a  jawbreaker  term  for  signs  of 
spread,  of  the  disease  having  worked 
its  way  farther. 

"You  were  as  clean  as  an  April 
tick.  I  removed  the  tumor  in  its  en- 
tirety, made  an  exploratory,  and 
found  absolutely  no  sign  of  spread. 
All  things  being  equal,  you  are  in 
the  clear.  You'll  be  pinwheeling  that 
jet  up  in  the  sun  if  you're  not  too 
stupid  to  learn  how  to  fly  at  Pensa- 
cola." 

"Doctor  Langley,"  Jim  said  softly, 
"I'm  full  of  morphine,  and  my  head's 
like  a  sponge.  I'm  beginning  to  hurt. 
Don't  play  with  me,  please.  For 
Katie's  sake,  don't  lie  to  me." 

Grubbing  into  his  linen  jacket  for 
a  cigarette,  Doctor  Langley  made 
a  gesture  of  impatience.  "Great  guns, 
what  a  jerk!  I'm  not  the  writer  of  a 
lovelorn  column;  I'm  a  guy  who  doc- 
tors crazy  swabbies  like  you.  Frank- 
ly, I  can't  afford  to  get  too  personal 
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with  any  of  you.  All  I  can  do  is  tell 
you  the  truth/* 

Jim  closed  his  eyes  and  swallowed 
hard.  His  whole  lanky  frame  felt 
warm  and  loose. 

Doctor  Langley  said,  "I'm  making 
preparations  for  seven  weeks  of 
deep-therapy  radiation  treatment. 
That's  insurance  against  any  sneaky 
little  cells  having  slipped  up  through 
your  lymph  glands.  After  a  final 
checkup,  you'll  see  the  'med'  board. 
If  they  are  satisfied  your  treatment 
was  adequate,  I'll  boot  you  out  the 
front  door  to  full  duty.  You'll  have 
to  check  in  at  a  naval  hospital  a  few 
times  the  first  couple  years  to  get 
checked  over.  And  that's  it.  All  of 
it.  You  want  to  howl,  now,  and  beat 
the  waiHng  wall  with  your  chubby 
little  fists?" 

Jim  felt  sleepy  but  managed  a 
wide  grin.  "No,  I  guess  not.  Doc.  I 
just  want  to  sleep." 

"Okay,  Jim.  Incidentally,  your 
wife  waited  all  night.  I  told  her  what 
I  just  told  you.  I  told  her  that  you 
were  a  lucky  skate.'*  He  raised  his 
eyebrows  roguishly.  "In  more  ways 
than  one.  And  Jim,  I  don't  blame 
you  for  getting  scared.  Cancer  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  But  if  we  can  get 
it  early,  Jim,  we  can  lick  it.  Hey, 
before  you  fall  asleep,  there's  a  guy 
wants  to  say  a  quick  hello." 

Jim  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  a 
full  commander  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  The  man  had  wings 
above  the  rows  of  ribbons  on  his 
jacket. 

"This  is  Commander  Whalen,** 
Doctor  Langley  said.  "He's  here  this 
morning  for  his  final  checkup.  Had 
exactly  the  same  thing  you  had.  He's 


in  a  hurry,  though;  flying  out  to 
Japan  to  take  command  of  a  carrier 
jet  squadron.  Might  be  you'll  be 
flyin'  wing  on  him  some  day.  Say 
hello  to  him." 

Jim  did,  and  then  fell  asleep. 


"And  here's  the  Duty  Roster  for  next 
week!" 


Another  White  House  Conference 

You've  heard  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  YoutL 
Now  there  is  to  be  a  WHiite  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging.  This  wffl. 
be  held  in  January,  1961.  A  commit- 
tee of  one  hundred  met  in  Washing- 
ton in  June  to  plan  the  conference. 
Major  concern  of  the  Conference 
will  be  the  economic  security  and 
retirement  problems  of  nearly  fifty 
million  Americans  who  are  past 
forty-five  years  old. 
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This  Is  the  Chaplain 


By  B.  C.  Trent 


PRESENTING  the  chaplain  to  you 
-'-  is  like  telling  a  tall  tale  to  a 
Texan,  you  know  something  about 
the  subject.  You  know  the  chaplain. 
You  have  been  to  chapel  services, 
you  have  heard  him  give  character 
education  lectures  and  he  may  have 
visited  you  in  the  hospital.  You 
might  even  be  a  teacher  in  the  chapel 
Sunday  school.  Good,  but  do  you 
know  how  the  chaplain  fits  into  the 
mihtary?  Do  you  know  the  relation- 
ship between  the  chaplain  and  his 
denomination?  And  most  important, 
do  you  know  what  he  can  do  for 
you? 

Military  Status 

Recently  several  men  were  asked, 
*'What  are  the  most  important  things 
done  by  the  chaplain?*'  Religious 
services  were  listed  first  but  second 
was,  "The  chaplain  is  a  definite  link 
between  the  oflBcer  and  enlisted 
man."  The  chaplain  is  an  officer 
with  all  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  any  other  officer.  Still  as 
an  officer  he  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion. In  all  branches  of  the  military 
service  there  is  a  tradition  of  dis- 
tance between  officer  and  enlisted 
ranks — the   chaplain   must   function 


Chaplain  B.  C.  Trent  is  a  member  of  the 
Chaplain  Editorial  Board  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force   Base,    Alabama. 
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in  both.  If  the  chaplain  is  to  be  a 
man  of  God  in  the  military  service 
then  he  must  be  that  to  all,  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel. 

Old-time  commanders  and  ser- 
geants often  looked  upon  a  man  who 
went  to  see  the  chaplain  with  sus- 
picion and  irritation.  The  best  chap- 
lain was  one  that  stayed  out  of  the 
way  and  caused  no  trouble.  A  com- 
mander once  remarked,  "That  is 
the  best  chaplain  I  ever  saw.  You 
wouldn't  even  know  he  is  around." 
Today  commanders  and  sergeants 
send  many  men  to  see  the  chaplain 
and  work  with  him  as  a  valuable 
ally.  The  chaplain  is  an  adviser  to 
commanders  on  matters  of  religion 
and  morality  and  commanders  often 
ask  him  about  morale  or  trends  in 
problems.  The  chaplain  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  inspector,  who  is 
available  to  hear  complaints  and  in- 
vestigate. The  chaplain  is  not  an  in- 
vestigator but  he  does  often  bring 
to  the  attention  of  commanders  sit- 
uations that  need  corrective  action. 

The  chaplain  serves  as  a  symbol 
representing  religion  and  morality 
but  he  is  also  expected  to  learn  mili- 
tary administrative  procedures.  He 
must  prepare  reports,  make  budget 
estimates,  secure  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  carry  his  share  of  the  ad- 
ministrative load. 


The  Chaplain   and   His  Denomina- 
tion 

Chaplains  have  often  been  de- 
scribed as,  "Men  of  God  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country."  This  means 
that  they  are  ordained  clergymen  of 
some  denomination.  Chaplain  spaces 
are  allocated  to  denominations  ac- 
cording to  total  membership,  the 
larger  denominations  having  more 
chaplains  and  the  smaller  ones  hav- 
ing less. 

When  a  civilian  clergyman  de- 
cides to  become  a  chaplain,  he  must 
make  application  to  some  agency 
representing  his  denomination  for 
endorsement.  This  endorsement 
means  that  agency  has  approved 
the  clergyman  as  a  fit  representative 
of  their  denomination.  This  endorse- 
ment must  be  repeated  annually.  If 
at  any  time  it  is  withdrawn,  the  chap- 
lain is  automatically  disqualified  to 
serve  as  a  chaplain  and  is  discharged 
from  the  service.  The  chaplain  must 
remain  loyal  to  his  church  and  he 
must  keep  in  touch  with  it;  most 
denominations  require  a  monthly  re- 
port of  activities. 

Chaplains  are  tiained  to  be  pas- 
tors. Every  chaplain  must  be  a  grad- 
uate of  an  accredited  theological 
seminary,  but  while  in  the  seminary 
he  receives  the  same  training  as  any 
other  ministerial  student.  They  are 
not  only  trained  as  pastors  but  most 
chaplains  have  had  experience  in 
civilian  churches  prior  to  coming 
into  the  service  and  they  still  con- 
sider themselves  as  pastors. 

Chaplains  are  men  called  of  God 
into  the  ministry — in  a  particular 
field,  that  of  military  service. 


The  Chaplain  As  Your  Pastor 

In  the  countiy  store  the  merchant 
used  to  ask  the  customer,  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?"  This  is  the  really 
important  question.  What  can  the 
chaplain  do  for  you?  He  may  not  be 
a  pastor  of  your  own  denomination, 
he  may  not  do  things  the  way  they 
were  done  back  home;  but  he  still 
has  a  lot  to  offer  you.  And  he  is  al- 
ways available  to  help  you  in  many, 
many  ways.  Call  on  him. 

The  chaplain  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  you  to  worship  and 
grow  spiritually  while  you  are  away 
from  your  home  church.  You  may  be 
stationed  at  a  remote  radar  site.  If 
you  are,  a  chaplain  will  visit  and 
conduct  worship  services.  You  can- 
not go  to  your  church  but  this  is 
your  church  coming  to  you.  A  chap- 
lain whose  job  it  was  to  travel  to  iso- 
lated arctic  stations  said,  "It  was  a 
diflRcult  job.  There  were  not  many 
men  and  I  could  not  speak  to  large 
crowds  but  there  was  one  thing  that 
made  up  for  any  hardship.  The  men 
were  glad  to  see  me.  At  every  site 
there  were  men  who  looked  forward 
to  seeing  their  pastor.  Most  of  these 
men  were  not  of  my  denomination, 
but  I  was  the  only  pastor  they  could 
know  during  this  part  of  their  life 
and  we  worshiped  together  in  one 
spirit." 

What  can  the  chaplain  do  for 
you?  He  can  be  a  friend  and  counse- 
lor. A  young  man  walked  into  a 
chaplain's  office  and  without  saying 
a  word  placed  a  letter  on  his  desk. 
The  chaplain  motioned  toward  a  seat 
and  the  man  silently  sat  down.  The 
chaplain  picked  up  the  letter.  It  be- 
gan: 
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"Dear  Chaplain: 

Every  time  I  try  to  talk  I  stutter 
so  badly  that  I  never  can  get  out 
what  I  have  to  say  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  it.  Last  night  I  went 
down  to  the  railroad  intending  to 
jump  in  front  of  the  first  train  that 
came  along.  None  passed  so  I  finally 
came  back  to  the  Base  and  decided 
to  see  you — " 

This  man  was  more  despondent  than 
was  necessary.  The  Base  was  near 
a  large  University  and  the  chaplain 
got  him  in  touch  with  a  speech  ther- 
apist who  was  able  to  start  him  im- 
mediately on  the  road  to  breaking 
the  block  that  made  him  stutter. 

At  a  Southwestern  Air  Force  Base 
a  chaplain  received  a  telephone  call. 
A  woman's  voice  said,  "Chaplain, 
would  you  come  down  here  and 
make  my  husband  let  me  in  the 
house?  He's  got  me  locked  out  and 
won't  let  me  in."  The  chaplain  was 
hesitant  but  he  got  the  address  and 
when  he  arrived  the  wife  was  wait- 
ing for  him  outside.  They  went  in 
and  talked  with  her  husband,  a  ser- 
geant. The  sergeant  was  angry  but 
agreed  to  cool  ojBF  and  come  later  to 
the  chaplain's  office.  The  next  day 
the  sergeant  and  his  wife  spent  sev- 
eral hours  with  the  chaplain.  They 
were  able  to  start  talking  through 
some  of  their  problems  rather  than 
just  fighting  it  out.  Today  they  are 
happy  together  and  she  says  she  is 
glad  she  got  locked  out. 

Not  all  counseling  situations  turn 
out  as  happily  as  these.  One  man 
became  so  angry  with  the  chaplain 
that  he  set  fire  to  the  chapel. 
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'Halt!  Who  goes  there — friend  or 
sergeant?" 


What  can  the  chaplain  do  for  you? 
He  can  give  guidance  and  offer 
friendship.  He  can  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol reminding  you  to  live  up  to  your 
highest  and  best  wherever  you  are. 
He  can  help  you  make  your  time  in 
the  military  service  one  of  continu- 
ing spiritual  growth  and  develop- 
ment by  bringing  the  church  to  you 
and  you  to  the  church. 

He  can  lead  you  to  God,  Creator 
of  the  Universe,  and  potential  father 
of  all  men.  And  he  can  lift  up  Jesus 
Christ,  the  redeemer  of  sinful  men, 
who  wants  to  become  your  Savior 
and  Lord. 

The  chaplain  is  your  friend,  your 
counselor,  your  pastor.  He  is  also 
God's  prophet,  God's  messenger  in 
the  military  setting. 


Vke  laJLf  Of  me  lo/inpA^ 


By  Harold  Heifer 


THIS  is  the  story  of  an  American 
woman  who  is  bringing  light  to 
India — with  a  kerosene  lamp.  And 
some  puppets. 

Her  name  is  Mrs.  Welthy  Fisher. 
She  was  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  in 
New  Delhi  a  month  before  his  as- 
sassination and  he  told  her:  "If  you 
want  to  understand  and  help  India, 
go  to  the  village.  The  real  India  is 
the  village." 


Mrs.  Welthy  Fisher  and  a  couple 
of  her  favorite  teachers 


So  Mrs.  Fisher,  the  widow  of  a 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  has  been  going 
around  the  villages  of  India  with  her 
kerosene  lanterns  and  her  puppets. 
And,  as  a  result,  the  great  teeming 
land  of  India,  with  four  hundred 
million  souls,  may  never  quite  be  the 
same  again. 

After  being  away  from  India  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  restless  after 
her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Fisher 
knew  she  would  like  to  help  that 
nation,  so  mired  in  poverty,  but  she 
wasn't  quite  sure  just  how.  The 
wants  and  needs  of  the  masses  of 
people  were  almost  terrifying.  She 
felt  she  had  to  make  a  beginning 
somehow,  had  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing. Keeping  faith  with  Gandhi, 
the  American  woman  from  Rome, 
New  York,  went  to  the  villages  of 
India. 

She  found  herself  appalled  by 
something  else  even  more  than  the 
primitive,  unsanitary,  and  economi- 
cally stark  conditions  that  she  came 
upon — and  that  was  the  abysmal  ig- 
norance she  encountered  every- 
where. She  met  people  who  not  only 
had  never  heard  of  the  United 
States,  but  had  not  even  heard  of 
India!  They  did  not  know  that  they 
were  part  of  a  nation  or  what  that 
nation  was. 
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T  T  came  to  the  bishop's  widow  that 
-■-  these  people  could  never  hope 
to  better  their  economic  and  mate- 
rial plight  until  they  obtained  the 
simple  knowledge  that  would  enable 
them  to  understand  that  betterment 
of  their  condition  was  possible  and 
desirable — and,  with  this,  the  will  to 
do  something  about  it. 

So  Mrs.  Fisher  founded  a  village 
of  her  own.  Even  though  she  was 
not  a  wealthy  woman,  she  managed 
to  raise  the  money.  She  traveled 
many  months  to  many  places  to 
gather  in  the  necessary  funds.  She 
built  the  village  a  number  of  miles 
from  the  town  of  Lucknow  and  she 
called  it  Saksharta  Niketan,  which 
means  Literacy  Village. 

This  would  be  the  outpost,  she'd 
made  up  her  mind,  that  would  edu- 
cate India.  Obviously,  with  all  the 


teeming  millions  that  inhabited  that 
land,  educating  the  people  of  this 
one  tiny  hamlet  would  not  make  a 
pin  prick  on  the  problem.  Indeed, 
only  a  couple  of  handfuls  could  be 
taught  to  read  and  write. 

But  Mrs.  Fisher's  idea  was  not  to 
teach  the  people  as  such  at  her  vil- 
lage but  to  turn  out  teachers  who 
would  teach  the  people.  So  she 
gathered  in  people  who  already  had 
some  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  and  taught  them  how  to 
teach  others. 

By  trial  and  error,  she  discovered 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  hold 
audiences  in  India  was  with  pup- 
pets. Instead  of  lecturing  to  them 
directly,  she  would  get  over  her 
point  by  making  little  plays,  which 
told,  for  instance,  of  the  importance 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  how  unsani- 


Leaming  the  new  skill  of  reading  brings  joy  to  three  village  elders 


tary  conditions  could  lead  to  diseases 
and  so  forth. 

She  had  all  the  teachers  she 
turned  out  at  her  village  learn  to 
make  puppets  and  put  on  puppet 
shows.  Not  only  to  interest  adults — 
and  that  is  what  Mrs.  Fisher's  pro- 
gram is  designed  for,  the  ilHterate 
grown-ups  of  India — in  wanting  to 
become  educated  but  in  the  actual 
educational  process  itself. 

Another  thing  Mrs.  Fisher  and 
her  Literacy  Village  has  done  is  sup- 
ply books  to  the  villages  as  more  and 
more  people  in  them  acquire  the 
knack  of  reading.  Many  of  these 
books  she  has  written  herself,  books 
deahng  with  more  or  less  simple 
things,  but  which  the  people  have 
had  little  knowledge  of,  such  as  how 
a  government  functions  and  why  it 
is  important  to  vote. 

"IVTRS.  FISHER  who  hopes  to 
-^'^•^  bring  about  a  revolution  in  In- 
dia, culturally,  by  bringing  literacy 
to  the  masses,  started  out  her  pio- 
neering work  in  China,  where  for 
many  years  she  ran  a  Methodist 
school.  She'd  actually  started  out  in 
hfe  to  become  a  singer.  She  left 
Rome,  New  York,  to  study  voice  in 
Europe,  then  learned  about  this 
teaching  opportunity  in  China.  So 
she  decided  adventure  and  worth- 
whileness  lay  in  going  to  China  and 
took  the  job. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  run- 
ning a  school  in  China,  she  thought 
she  ought  to  see  more  of  the  world 
and  gain  a  little  more  knowledge 
herself.  That's  why  she  went  to  In- 
dia. In  India  she  met  Methodist 
Bishop  Frederick  B.  Fisher,  fell  in 


love,  and  became  the  bishop's  wife. 
As  the  wife  of  a  bishop,  she  met  the 
great  and  near  great  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  Gandhi,  Nehru,  and 
others. 

She  developed  a  great  sympathy 
for  the  overwhelming  problems  of 
that  overcrowded  land  and,  when 
her  husband's  work  along  spiritual 
ends  there  came  to  an  end,  she  re- 
solved to  do  what  she  could  help  in 
her  own  right. 

In  the  five  years  that  her  Literacy 
Village  has  been  in  operation,  she 
has  turned  out  more  than  one  thou- 
sand teachers.  If  each  of  these  teach- 
ers has  gone  forth  to  educate  five 
hundred  persons  by  now,  it  means 
that  this  tiny  village  has  been  respon- 
sible for  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons becoming  educated. 

Dynamic  in  spite  of  her  years, 
Mrs.  Fisher  believes  she's  made  an 
encouraging  beginning  and  hopes  to 
set  up  other  Literacy  Villages  over 
India.  She  has  faith  and  confidence 
that  some  day  India  will  rid  itself  of 
ilHteracy.  She's  glad  to  be  a  part  of 
the  movement  to  bring  light  and 
hope  to  that  poverty-ridden  land. 

Right  now,  Mrs.  Fisher  is  bring- 
ing this  light  to  this  land  literally. 
Many  of  these  little  villages  don't 
have  any  sort  of  light.  Since  the 
grown-ups  work  out  in  the  fields  in 
the  day,  they  would  be  unable  to 
study  at  night  without  any  lamps. 
So  wherever  she  goes,  Mrs.  Fisher 
usually  brings  a  few  lamps  to  leave 
in  the  village. 

Diogenes  would  be  proud  of  her. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS:   panned    parent- 
hood. 
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By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


Is  Thanksgiving 
a  Religious  Holiday? 


AMONG  Van  Dyke's  many  stories 
is  one  entitled,  "The  Lost 
Word."  Hernias  is  depicted  as  the 
leading  character.  In  his  youth  Her- 
mas  bargained  with  an  old  priest 
and  promised  to  relinquish  God  and 
all  that  the  word  meant  to  him  in 
exchange  for  wealth,  fame  and  suc- 
cess. This  promise  was  fulfilled  and 
Hermas'  life  seemingly  overflowed 
with  everything  conducive  to  hap- 
piness. He  married  a  lovely  girl  and 
became  the  proud  father  of  a  son. 

Hermas,  however,  felt  there  was 
something  lacking  in  his  life.  One 
evening  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Let  us 
give  thanks  for  all  that  we  possess." 
He  named  all  the  things  for  which 
he  was  grateful  and  when  he  had 
finished  hsting  his  assets  and  wanted 
to  call  the  name  of  the  donor  he  was 
unable  to  remember  the  "Word." 
God,  the  giver  of  all  perfect  gifts, 

Dr.  Veh  is  the  editor  of  Builders,  EUB  youth 
publication. 
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eluded  him.  His  prayer  ended  with 
a  feeling  of  futility  because  his  heart 
had  ceased  to  be  the  residence  for 
God's  Spirit. 

Is  not  the  giving  of  thanks  to  an 
"unseen  giver"  a  natural  response? 
From  early  childhood  we  are  trained 
to  say,  "Thank  you,"  when  someone 
does  something  for  us  or  gives  us  a 
gift.  History  reveals  that  even  the 
pagans  gave  thanks  to  their  gods  for 
annual  crops,  victory  over  an  enemy, 
the  protection  of  their  sons,  daugh- 
ters, and  homes. 

Ancient   Thanksgiving 

In  the  Bible,  for  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Christ  people  gathered 
together  at  the  time  of  harvest  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  blessings. 
The  Hebrews  would  bring  a  portion 
of  the  harvest  and  sacrifice  it  to  the 
Lord. 

The  founders  of  our  nation  gave 
thanks  for  the  providence  of  God. 


In  time  of  trouble  the  Puritans  of 
Plymouth  appointed  fast  days.  In 
time  of  special  prosperity  they  pro- 
claimed feast  days.  They  saw  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  that  took  place. 

The  first  winter  of  the  Pilgrim 
settlers  at  Plymouth  was  trying. 
Half  the  colony  died  from  one  cause 
or  another.  The  next  summer,  with 
the  help  of  some  Indians,  they  were 
able  to  harvest  a  good  supply  of 
com,  and  to  salt  away  fish  for  the 
winter.  So  they  proclaimed  a  week 
of  feasting.  Ninety  friendly  Indians 
came.  Every  day,  for  a  week,  there 
was  plenty  to  eat — wild  duck,  tur- 
key, and  venison.  The  Indians  sang 
songs,  played  games,  and  ran  races 
for  their  Pilgrim  friends.  Devoutly 
these  people  gave  thanks. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  men  to 
remember  that  God  is  good.  Trouble 
comes,  sickness,  poverty,  death,  war 
and  there  seems  to  be  only  evil  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  most  hearten- 
ing stories  for  us  to  read  in  moments 
of  doubt  is  the  book  of  Habakkuk. 

Here  is  a  young  man  who  under- 
goes all  kinds  of  troubles  (very  Hke 
the  troubles  in  our  world  today)  and 
who  wonders  why  these  troubles 
come.  If  God  is  good  why  does  he 
permit  evil  people  to  flourish  and 
prosper  and  the  good  to  be  op- 
pressed? Read  the  Book  of  Habak- 
kuk and  see  if  you  can  echo  this 
young  man's  triumphant  conclusion: 

"Yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord!" 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  come  because  men  have  drifted 
away  from  God's  plans  for  their  lives 
God  is  still  good  and  we  can  be 
deeply,  reverently  grateful  for  that 
fact. 


Why  Do  We  Give  Thanks? 

Since  the  celebration  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  is  rooted  in  the  holiday 
proclaimed  long  ago  by  the  Pilgrims 
in  New  England,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  their  reasons  for  giving 
thanks  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  those 
reasons  are  still  true  for  us. 

They  gave  thanks  for  life  itself, 
for  to  survive  at  all  in  those  difficult 
times  seemed  miraculous.  Today  life 
is  much  easier,  living  conditions 
would  seem  unbelievably  luxurious 
to  those  Pilgrims — especially  to  the 
Pilgrim  mothers!  Safeguards  for 
health,  new  knowledge  of  how  to 
fight  disease  have  increased  our 
chances  to  survive.  Are  we  grateful? 
Do  we,  in  our  gratitude,  make  avail- 
able to  people  poorer  than  we  the 
means  of  saving  life? 

The  Pilgrims  thanked  God  for 
abundance  of  food.  Not  what  we 
would  call  abundance,  for  our  food 
supplies  are  infinitely  larger  and 
more  varied.  Despite  drought  and 
flood  and  fire  and  tornado  we  have 
a  wealth  of  food  in  our  country.  Are 
we  grateful?  Do  we  plan  carefully 
the  best  ways  to  make  it  available  for 
all  our  people? 

Above  all  else  the  Pilgrims 
thanked  God  for  freedom,  freedom 
to  think  for  themselves,  freedom  to 
worship  God  as  they  saw  fit.  Are  we 
making  sure  that  our  children  will 
have  freedom?  Or  are  we  letting  un- 
founded fears  make  future  freedom 
impossible?  If  we  believe  the  propa- 
ganda of  bigots  against  all  who  do 
not  share  their  ideas  of  patriotism, 
religion,  race,  we  are  in  grave  danger 
of  making  freedom  not  a  reality  but 
only  a  wistful  dream. 
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Thanksgiving — a  Religious  Holiday 

While  Thanksgiving  in  the  United 
States  has  a  religious  foundation,  we 
ask:  Has  tliis  holiday  lost  its  signifi- 
cance? Contemporary  observance  of 
the  holiday  means  stuffing  one's 
stomach  with  turkey  and  the  tradi- 
tional trimmings,  going  to  a  football 
game  or  watching  one  on  television, 
going  to  a  big  dance  and  staying  out 
all  night,  or  maybe  just  getting  away 
from  studying  for  a  few  days.  For 
many  people  the  celebration  of 
Thanksgiving  has  sunk  to  this  ex- 
clusive emphasis  on  physical  pleas- 
ure, and  too  often  the  true  spirit  of 
this  season  is  lost. 

Whether  the  stories  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  others  in  early  America  are  fact 
or  fiction,  we  all  like  to  think  of 
America  as  a  country  blessed  by  the 
Almighty — a  country  abounding  in 
power  and  prosperity  because  of  its 
trust  in  God,  a  country  whose  very 
foundation  it  laid  on  strong,  sound 
convictions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  declare  this 
trust  in  God  on  our  coins,  which  pass 
through  our  fingers  so  quickly  that 
we  fail  to  realize  what  significant 
words  are  stamped  on  them.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  we  should  set  aside 
a  day  each  year  to  give  special 
thanks  to  God  for  all  the  blessings 
which  we  have  received.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  many  things  we  have 
■which  we  fail  to  recognize. 

If  we  would  truly  keep  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  observe  it  as  a  religious  holi- 


day, let  us  thank  God  for  a  bountiful 
harvest.  Certainly  one  of  the  things 
we  must  ever  keep  before  our  minds 
is  God's  blessing  to  us  in  the  fields. 
The  people  who  make  their  liveli- 
hood on  the  soil  realize  how  depend- 
ent we  are  upon  God's  goodness. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  our  homes 
and  for  the  homes  of  the  world.  In 
the  intimacy  of  home  life  where  par- 
ents and  children  live  together  shar- 
ing and  growing,  the  foundations  of 
all  that  is  worthwhile  as  well  as 
much  that  is  evil  are  laid.  Let  us 
thank  God  for  the  institution  of  the 
home  and  as  we  do,  pledge  ourselves 
to  making  our  homes  an  influence 
for  good. 

Let  us  be  thankful  to  God  for  the 
church.  It  has  been  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  Christian  message  has 
been  brought  from  the  past  to  our 
world.  With  all  of  the  evil  that  it 
has  condoned,  we  are  still  indebted 
to  it  for  its  contribution  to  our  life. 
It  has  been  the  mother  of  most  of 
the  institutions  in  the  world  that 
have  set  themselves  to  better  the 
plight  of  others.  It  has  been  the 
champion  of  the  best  that  we  know 
in  life. 

Someone  has  coined  the  state- 
ment, "Thanksgiving  is  thanks-liv- 
ing." Only  as  v/e  do  good  because  of 
our  gratitude  toward  God  can  we 
really  show  our  thankfulness.  Then 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Thanks- 
giving, at  least  to  us,  will  remain  a 
religious  holiday.  g  g 


The  wife-beater  had  been  hailed  into  court  and  fined  $110.  "I  can  un- 
derstand the  $100,"  said  the  man,  "but  what's  the  $10  for?" 

"That,"  replied  the  old  judge  solemnly,  "is  the  amusement  tax!" 
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Vermont's  Strange  "Invasion" 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


'X'HE  little  town  of  St.  Albans, 
•*•  Vermont,  was  astir  much  as  usual 
early  on  an  October  afternoon  in 
1864.  People  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
stores,  stopping  to  exchange  the  lat- 
est news  or  to  inquire  after  some 
neighbor's  son  in  General  Grant's 
army  far  to  the  South,,  since  the 
Union  was  then  locked  in  its  great 
conflict  with  the  Confederacy.  Al- 
ready a  chill  hung  in  the  air,  for 
winter  comes  early  in  that  region 
that  lies  close  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. Over  the  whole  town  rested  a 
sleepy  inertia. 

But  at  exactly  three  o'clock  a  phe- 
nomenon broke  in  on  that  calm — 
so  bewildering  that  many  St.  Albans' 
residents  must  have  felt  like  rubbing 
their  eyes!  Sprung  up  from  nowhere 
— so  it  seemed  to  these  quiet  people 
— ^twenty  Confederate  soldiers  in 
uniform  faced  them  on  the  main 
street  in  the  very  heart  of  their  town. 
Stuck  in  the  belt  of  each  man  in  gray 
was  a  pair  of  navy  "sixes." 

The  young  leader  of  the  Httle  band 
spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point.  St. 
Albans,  he  said,  had  been  captured 
by  this  force  from  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  The  villagers  were 
given  quick  orders;  they  must  all  go 
into  the  public  square  and  not  make 


any  fuss  if  they  knew  what  was  good 
for  them. 

Several  persons  made  the  mistake 
of  taking  the  command  as  a  joke. 
When  they  held  back  and  even 
dared  to  taunt  the  "invaders,"  the 
Confederates  drew  their  pistols  and 
let  them  have  it.  When  one  Ver- 
monter  fell  wounded  to  the  ground, 
all  pretense  to  comedy  vanished  in- 
stantly. The  crowd  did  not  hesitate 
any  longer,  and  the  square  was 
quickly  filled  with  a  grim,  milling 
throng. 

Over  this  dazed  crowd,  a  half- 
dozen  Confederates  stood  guard, 
holding  them  at  bay  with  their  drawn 
sixes.  But  the  rest  of  the  band  scat- 
tered as  if  by  a  carefully  laid  plan. 
One  group  rushed  to  the  banks  and 
at  pistol  point,  forced  the  tellers  to 
hand  over  $200,000  in  United  States 
currency.  Another  knot  of  men  made 
for  the  livery  stables  and  were  soon 
back  with  horses  for  all  the  raiders. 

Some  of  the  men  had  brought 
along  incendiary  equipment,  and 
this  was  applied  to  a  number  of  St. 
Albans'  public  buildings.  By  the 
time  these  fellows  had  returned  to 
their  comrades  at  the  square,  smoke 
was  rising  from  several  nearby  struc- 
tures. 
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"DUT  by  now  the  Vermonters  had 
-■-'  become  thoroughly  aroused. 
Shots  began  to  come  from  second- 
story  windows,  and  three  of  the  raid- 
ers were  hit,  receiving  slight  wounds. 
The  Confederates  returned  the  fire, 
and  a  St.  Albans'  man  was  killed. 

There  was  no  time  for  the  gray- 
clad  group  to  fight  it  out.  They  knew 
the  ranks  of  the  villagers  were  being 
swelled  every  minute.  After  dashing 
the  last  of  their  combustibles  on 
buildings  surrounding  the  square, 
they  sprang  on  their  horses  and 
bolted  northward  toward  Canada. 

Swept  by  a  great  wave  of  anger, 
the  Vermonters  rushed  after  them. 
Some  traveled  in  wagons  and  others 
leaped  upon  horses.  At  the  village 
of  Swanton  where  the  Confederates 
were  held  up  by  a  haycart  crossing 
the  long,  narrow  bridge  across  the 
Missisquoi  River,  it  looked  as  if  the 
raiders  might  be  overtaken. 

But  the  Southerners  quickly  dis- 
mounted and  made  a  stand,  turning 
their  guns  upon  their  pursuers.  Then, 
while  several  kept  up  the  fire  and  to 
make  escape  doubly  sure,  the  others 
upset  the  hay  upon  the  bridge,  set- 
ting it  on  fire  behind  them.  By  eve- 
ning all  the  raiders  had  reached  the 
border. 

Here  they  put  on  civilian  clothes, 
turned  the  St.  Albans'  horses  loose 
upon  the  highway  and  started  walk- 
ing northward  into  Canada. 

The  sudden  raid  made  a  great  stir 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  Investigation 
at  St.  Albans  showed  that  all  of  the 
raiders  had  arrived  by  late  trains 
from  across  the  border  the  night 
before.  They  were  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes,    and    turning   up    in   small 
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groups  of  two  or  three,  they  had 
registered  and  slept  at  the  very 
hotels  which  they  had  tried  to  bum 
the  next  dayl 

THERE  were  bound  to  be  reper- 
cussions from  so  sensational  a 
'TDorder  incident."  If  Canadians  had 
never  sympathized  with  the  Con- 
federacy before,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  do  so  after  a  band  of  angry 
St.  Albans'  men  made  a  high-handed 
crossing  into  Quebec  territory  and 
seized  some  of  the  raiders.  Only  by 
a  ruse  were  these  new  "invaders" 
persuaded  to  turn  their  prisoners 
over  to  Crown  authorities. 

Nothing  came  of  the  United 
States  government's  eflForts  to  have 
the  Southerners  extradited.  The 
North  would  not  allow  that  the  raid- 
ers were  soldiers,  but  charged  them 
with  robbery  and  arson — ^both 
crimes  for  which  men  might  be 
given  up  under  the  Ashburton 
Treaty's  terms.  But  Canada  felt  dif- 
ferently, and  after  two  Confederate 
sympathizers  managed  to  bring 
proof  of  the  prisoners'  military  status 
back  from  Richmond,  the  extradition 
proceedings  collapsed. 

Time  has  a  way  of  healing  war's 
scars.  A  long  time  after  the  famous 
raid,  a  St.  Aibans'  hotel  had  as  its 
guest.  Colonel  Bennett  H.  Young, 
prominent  lawyer  and  railroad  execu- 
tive of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  When 
a  reporter  tried  to  draw  him  out,  he 
laughingly  admitted  that — yes,  he 
had  visited  the  community  on  a 
previous  occasion.  It  appeared  that 
he  was  the  redoubtable  gentleman 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  that 
Confederate  "invading  force"!      ■  ■ 


The  Bible  You  Have  May 
Become  Your  Own 


By  J.  Carter  Swaim 


THE  Bible  is  everybody's  book — 
but  not  all  of  it  is  for  everybody 
at  any  given  time.  Its  pictures  of 
sheep  and  shepherds  delight  us  when 
we  are  very  young,  and  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm  is  the  first  part  of  it 
most  of  us  committed  to  memory. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Bible 
is  not  a  children's  book.  The  royal 
intrigues  described  in  the  books  of 
the  Kings,  the  visions  related  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  the  closely  reasoned 
argument  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans 
— these  are  not  for  children. 

The  Bible  for  the  Aged 

There  are  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
we  understand  only  when  we  grow 
older.  Ecclesiastes  12:2-7  is  a  vivid 
description  of  old  age :  knees  become 
wobbly  ("the  keepers  of  the  house 
tremble");  the  teeth  fall  out  ("the 
grinders  cease");  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing begin  to  fail  ("those  that  look 
through  the  windows  are  dimmed, 
and  the  doors  on  the  street  are 
shut" ) ;  one  can  no  longer  sleep  late 
in  the  morning  (he  "rises  up  at  the 
voice  of  a  bird" ) ;  the  love  of  adven- 
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ture  is  gone   ("they  are  afraid  also 
of  what  is  high"). 

When  one  has  arrived  at  that 
point  in  life,  there  are  parts  of  the 
Bible  that  will  have  special  appeal: 
Psalm  37  ("I  have  been  young,  and 
now  am  old")  or  Psalm  71  ("Do 
not  cast  me  off  in  the  time  of  old 
age") ;  the  prophet's  vision  of  endless 
day  (Zechariah  14:7:  "at  evening 
time  there  shall  be  light")  or  the 
seer's  picture  of  the  land  of  light  and 
love  ("death  shall  be  no  more, 
neither  shall  there  be  mourning  nor 
crying  nor  pain  any  more" — Revela- 
tion 21:4) .  The  time  is  coming  when 
these  will  be  increasingly  meaningful 
for  you.  Understanding  of  them 
comes  only  in  mature  years. 

The  Bible  for  the  Young 

Meanwhile,  if  we  are  neither  chil- 
dren nor  old  people,  there  are  parts 
of  the  Bible  to  which  we  will  find 
ourselves  responding  in  a  special 
way.  Some  of  them  sound  as  if  they 
had  been  in  the  first  place  written 
for  us.  A  teen-age  Japanese  boy, 
studying  English,  was  requested  to 
write  a  composition  on  the  subject 
of  dreams.  "There  are  two  kinds  of 
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dreams,"  he  wrote.  "One  land  you 
have  at  night  while  you  are  asleep. 
The  other  is  a  dream  for  your  life." 
When  Joseph  was  sent  by  Jacob  with 
a  message  for  his  older  brothers  who 
were  tending  the  flocks,  they  saw 
him  in  the  distance  and  exclaimed, 
*'Here  comes  this  dreamer"  (Genesis 
37:19).  Genesis  37-50  is  the  story  of 
one  who  was  a  master  of  dreams, 
and  in  the  saga  of  Joseph  those  who 
are  young  will  find  meanings  not 
apparent  to  those  too  old  to  dream. 

Stephen  was  the  first  martyr. 
Those  who  were  stoning  him  laid 
"their  garments  at  the  feet  of  a 
young  man  named  Saul"  (Acts 
7:58) .  This  young  man,  whose  trans- 
formation into  Paul  the  apostle  began 
with  what  he  saw  that  day,  went  up 
and  down  the  world  proclaiming 
such  a  revolutionary  gospel  that 
when  he  and  his  friends  came  to  one 
community,  the  word  went  round, 
"These  that  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down  have  come  here  too." 
Second  Corinthians  11:21-32  de- 
scribes some  of  the  hardships  which 
this  young  man  experienced  for  the 
sake  of  the  Truth  to  which  he  had 
committed  his  life. 

The  author  of  1  John  has  a  mes- 
sage for  children  and  a  message  for 
those  whom  he  calls  "fathers."  He 
also  has  something  to  say  to  those 
your  age:  "I  write  to  you,  young 
men,  because  you  are  strong"  (1 
John  2:14).  The  glory  of  youth  is  its 
strength.  It  excels  at  those  things 
which  call  for  strength.  But  strength 
is  of  itself  neither  good  nor  bad.  It 
must  be  controlled,  disciplined, 
directed.  The  author  of  1  John  knew 
youth  by  whom  strength  had  been 
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well  managed.  "I  write  to  you,  young 
men,  because  you  are  strong,  and  the 
word  of  God  abides  in  you,  and  you 
have  overcome  the  evil  one."  Amid 
the  temptations  of  youth,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  you  also  to  have  strength 
informed  by  wisdom  and  dedicated 
to  a  holy  purpose. 

Words  of  Wisdom  to  You 

Although  you  learned  about  the 
Bible  when  you  went  to  Sunday 
school  in  earlier  years,  it  may  be 
that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life,  you  are  in  a  position  really  to 
understand  the  Bible.  Perhaps 
through  no  choice  of  your  own  you 
are  undergoing  what  you  never  be- 
fore experienced — long  absence 
from  home.  The  Bible  was  written 
by  homesick  people.  Joseph  died  in 
Egypt,  longing  for  the  land  of  his 
fathers;  his  last  words  to  his  brothers 
were:  "carry  up  my  bones  from  here" 
(Genesis  50:26).  David  expressed  a 
longing  to  drink  from  the  well  he 
had  known  in  childhood.  When  three 
of  his  friends  made  their  way 
through  the  enemy  lines  and  brought 
him  water  from  the  well,  he  would 
not  drink  it,  but  poured  it  out  as  an 
offering  to  the  Lord,  saying,  "Shall 
I  drink  the  lifeblood  of  these  men? 
For  at  the  risk  of  their  fives  they 
brought  it"  (1  Chronicles  11:19). 
Psalm  137  was  written  by  people 
who  longed  desperately  to  see  their 
home  town  of  Jerusalem. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Peter 
preached  in  Rome — and  was 
mart>Ted  there.  Do  you  suppose  that 
a  Galilean  fisherman  ever  felt  fully 
at  home  in  the  capital  of  empire? 
First  Peter  2:11  suggests  that  he  did 


not:  "I  beseech  you  as  aliens  and 
exiles  to  abstain  from  the  passions  of 
the  flesh  that  wage  war  against  your 
soul."  A  proverb  found  in  many 
languages  says:  "When  in  Rome,  do 
as  the  Romans  do."  Beside  the 
Galilean  lake  Peter  had  learned  to 
follow  One  whose  service  made  it 
impossible  to  engage  in  the  dissolute 
hfe  of  the  Romans.  It  is  striking  that 
Paul  writes  to  the  Romans,  "Do  not 
be  conformed  to  this  world" — that 
is,  even  though  you  are  in  Rome, 
don't  do  as  the  Romans  do! 

In  the  first  letter  that  bears  the 
name  of  Peter  there  is  a  touch  which 
the  soldier  is  especially  prepared 
to  understand.  Troops  stationed  far 
from  home  sometimes  replace  local 
place  names  with  nicknames  that 
have  romantic  or  historic  association 
for  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
dividuals or  for  the  garrison  as  a 
whole.  When  the  American  occupa- 
tion forces  took  over  the  Yoyogi 
Military  Parade  Ground  in  Tokyo, 
they  erected  upon  it  a  housing  project 
which  they  called  Washington 
Heights.  A  favorite  spot  on  an  island 
in  the  South  Pacific  was  called 
"Times  Square."  Soldiers  from  the 
earliest  times  have  done  this  kind  of 
thing.  The  Roman  legionnaires  at 
Cairo  had  a  fortress  called  "Baby- 
lon." Perhaps  something  of  this  kind 
lies  back  of  1  Peter  5:13:  "She  who 
is  at  Babylon  .  .  .  sends  you  greet- 
ings." 

At  a  time  when  the  nation's  sur- 
vival seemed  to  depend  on  abstain- 
ing from  the  worship  of  foreign  gods. 
Old  Testament  characters  sometimes 
felt  called  upon  to  wipe  out  large 
groups    of    people    who    practiced 


heathen  religions.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  just  as  insistent  on  pure 
worship,  but  provides  a  better  way 
to  overcome  enemies  than  wiping 
out  their  nation.  The  real  way  to 
destroy  enemies  is  to  turn  them  into 
friends,  and  Jesus'  blessing  is 
promised  to  the  peacemakers  (Mat- 
thew 5:9). 

The  soldier's  life  is  one  of  hard- 
ship. At  boot  camp  or  on  desert 
maneuvers  he  is  subjected  to  physi- 
cal deprivation,  so  that  he  may 
become  strong  to  endure.  He  under- 
goes the  discipHne  of  subjecting  his 
will  to  the  will  of  another.  The 
Gospels  describe  a  soldier  who  came 
to  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  one 
thing  the  two  of  them  had  in  com- 
mon. He  had  his  place  in  the  chain- 
of-command:  "I  say  to  one,  'Go,' 
and  he  goes,  and  to  another,  'Come,' 
and  he  comes,  and  to  my  slave,  'Do 
this,'  and  he  does  it"  (Matthew  8:9; 
Luke  7:8) .  He  recognized  that  Jesus, 
too,  was  a  man  of  authority.  That 
was  enough  to  establish  a  bond  be- 
tween them. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  that  matches 
all  our  moods.  Its  meaning  unfolds 
as  our  experience  deepens.  Life  is  a 
battle  and  not  a  Saturday  afternoon 
tea  party.  Love  of  truth  sometimes 
brings  us  into  confluict.  Occasions 
arise  when,  unless  we  are  to  be  false 
to  all  that  we  hold  dear,  we  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  God  has 
not  made  us  for  lives  of  ease,  and 
the  soul's  true  joy  comes  in  "right 
that  triumphs  over  wrong."  The  life 
which  you  are  now  undergoing  may 
give  you  new  insights  into  the  Bible 
and  help  you  to  become  "a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  ■  ■ 
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AT  HARVEST  TIME 

Harvest  bounty  is  so  great, 
Harvest  landscapes  are   so  fair 
That  we  thank  our  Father,  God, 
For  his  riches  everywhere. 

Harvest  hours  round  the  world 
Fill  the  heart  with  gratitude. 
Harvest  prayers  are  oflEered  up 
With  a  sense  of  faith  renewed. 

— Louise   Darcy 


BY  MEANS  OF  GRACE 


TTEY,  Bud,"  a  tall  blond  officer  spoke  as  he  placed  a  delaying  hand  on 
-^  -■■  the  khaki  arm  of  a  pleasant  faced  soldier  just  as  both  men  turned  to 
leave  the  mess  haU,  "You  are  a  Christian,  aren't  you?" 

"Sure,  but  how  did  you  know?" 

"Oh,  I've  got  my  own  private  detective  system  that  helps  me  locate  other 
Christians.  Everytime  I've  been  transferred,  I  have  tried  it  with  success." 

"Care  to  tell  me  about  it?" 

"Certainly!"  was  the  quick  response.  "You  see  when  I  first  got  into  the 
service,  I  thought  I'd  die  of  lonehness  for  the  Christian  young  people  at 
home.  I  felt  so  alone!  Then  one  day  I  had  an  idea  that  changed  things. 
Now,  I  watch  the  fellows  as  they  sit  down  to  eat.  Before  I  bow  my  head 
to  say  grace,  I  keep  a  sharp  eye  open  for  those  who  do  Hkewise.  I've  found 
that  any  fellow  who  isn't  ashamed  to  bow  his  head  and  thank  the  Lord 
for  his  food,  is  usually  a  pretty  good  Christian!  That's  how  I  found  you!" 


-Margaret  Anderson 
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WHAT  YOU  BELIEVE  YOU  ARE 


THE  trouble  with  Sergeant  Barnes  is  that  he  won't  steal  for  the  com- 
pany's benefit."  So  spoke  the  commanding  ofiBcer.  It  was  customary 
in  the  army  to  replenish  company  shortages  by  fair  means  or  foul.  But 
Sergeant  Barnes  balked.  He  believed  in  one  of  the  oldest  commandments 
in  existence  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  (Exodus  20:15). 

That  was  not  all.  Sergeant  Barnes  refused  to  poison  his  body  by  forever 
pouring  liquor  into  it.  He  did  not  indulge  in  loose  sex  relations.  Don't  mis- 
understand me.  He  was  not  an  unpopular  fanatic;  but  simply  a  whole- 
souled,  160-pound,  curly-haired  Pennsylvania  boy  with  great  convictions. 
He  had  fun;  there  was  nothing  sanctimonious  about  him. 

Yet  I  saw  him  walk  right  through  the  moral  slime  of  war  without  soiling 
his  soul.  The  truth  is — Barnes  was  simply  living  out  his  Christian  convic- 
tions. As  I  look  back  on  this  young  man's  life,  I  am  convinced  that  he  was 
what  he  was  because  of  his  simple  but  firm  belief  in  a  righteous  God. 

Through  the  years  of  my  Hfe  as  a  Christian  minister  and  a  religious 
editor,  I  have  become  convinced  that  a  man  really  fives  according  to  his 
firm  beliefs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  man  always  fives  up  to  what  he  says 
he  befieves;  but  what  he  really  befieves,  deep  down,  that  guides  a  man's 
actions. 

Take  some  illustrations:  Moses  at  a  burning  bush  became  convinced  that 
Jehovah  was  God  and  that  conviction  shaped  all  the  rest  of  Moses'  life.  Saul 
on  a  Damascus  road  saw  the  fiving  Christ  and  he  became  Paul  and  trans- 
formed the  Roman  Empire.  Luther  tacked  up  his  Ninety-five  Theses  and 
declared  his  faith  in  the  so^ll's  direct  accessibihty  to  God  and  the  Reforma- 
tion was  inevitable! 

Further,  I  befieve  that  the  weak  man,  the  ficentious  man,  the  fellow  who 
takes  the  fine  of  least  resistance,  who  defiles  his  body  and  that  of  others, 
deep  down  secretly  admires  the  strong  man  who  fives  a  fife  of  purity.  He 
may  not  say  so;  he  may  poke  fun  at  you,  call  you  narrow-minded,  and  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  get  you  to  yield  to  temptation,  but  he  really 
wishes  he  had  the  strength  to  be  as  clean  as  you  are! 

The  trouble  with  immoral  men  is — they  are  wrong  at  the  center!  They 
have  shut  God  out  of  their  fives.  We  all  need  great  convictions,  great  faith 
in  the  righteous  God  who  rules  the  universe,  and  in  his  Son  Jesus  who 
said,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 

—LARRY  FITZGERALD 
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Gracious  Father,  we  need  thy  help. 
We  have  transgressed  thy  laws  and 
our  hearts  are  heavy  with  the  bur- 
den of  sin.  We  have  done  things 
which  we  should  not  have  done; 
and  we  have  left  undone  the  things 
which  we  should  have  done.  Now 
we  come  to  thee  in  penitence  seeking 
thy  forgiveness  both  for  our  sins  of 
commission  and  our  sins  of  omission. 

Create  in  us,  O  Lord,  a  clean  heart 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us. 

If  we  know  our  hearts,  we  would 
this  moment  worship  thee  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Grant,  Heavenly 
Father,  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  journey 
with  us  this  day  and  every  day,  that 
in  the  hours  of  trial  and  temptation 
he  will  be  near;  and  in  the  hour  of 
achievement  and  victory  he  will  help 
us  to  see  that  we  conquer  not  in  our 
strength  alone  but  in  thy  power. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  thee  for 
the  adventure  of  life,  that  thou  has 
called  us  to  abundant  living,  that 
each  day  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
begin  anew  in  the  building  of  a  bet- 
ter life.  We  praise  thee  for  the  many 
evidences  of  thy  continued  love  to 
us — the  mercies  of  God  are  from 
everlasting  unto  everlasting.  We  are 
grateful  that  by  accepting  thy  Son 
as  our  Savior  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  that  life  forever  more 
is  different  because  we  walk  and  talk 
with  thy  Son.  Amen. 
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Dear  Compassionate  Saviour,  we 
thank  thee  for  the  way  thy  tender 
love  has  penetrated  through  the 
church  down  through  the  ages,  for 
the  way  it  has  made  people  gentle 
and  loving. 

We  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  that  our 
church  of  today  everywhere  may  be 
made  sweet  and  generous  and  un- 
derstanding and  tender  with  thy  deep 
compassion. 

We  need  thee  to  melt  us  together, 
for  our  own  little  selfishness  and 
prejudices  have  strained  our  brother- 
hood and  pulled  us  apart 

Fill  our  church  today,  dear  Father, 
with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  so  that  we 
may  reach  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
world  and  draw  all  men  unto  thee. 
Amen, 

Almighty  God,  we  lack  words  to 
express  all  our  deep  gratitude  to 
thee:  For  the  blue  sky,  for  the  slow 
rain,  for  the  action-filled  day  of 
work,  for  the  quiet  night  of  rest,  for 
our  country  great  and  good  with 
freedom  to  speak  our  mind  and  wor- 
ship our  God,  for  the  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life  which  comes  from  our 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  and 
our  Savior,  for  friendship,  for  home 
with  the  love  and  understanding  of 
comrades  and  the  laughter  of  little 
children. 

Help  us  to  show  our  gratefulness 
by  our  lives.  Make  our  thanksgiving 
a  thanks-living.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  Link 


Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Christian  Center  in  Hong  Kong 

Chuk  Yuen  Christian  Center  in 
Hong  Kong  was  dedicated  last 
Spring;  it  has  an  auditorium  seating 
250,  classrooms,  kitchen  and  dining 
hall,  and  hbrary.  On  the  lower  floor 
rooms  are  planned  for  an  anti-T.B. 
clinic.  Outside  are  playgrounds  with 
slides  and  merry-go-round,  an  open- 
air  movie  theater  and  space  for  more 
cottages  similar  to  the  200  which 
Church  World  Service  has  already 
built  in  Bamboo  Garden.  The  Center 
rises  on  the  site  of  a  bad  fire  some 
years  ago  in  the  Bamboo  Garden 
refugee  settlement.  Most  of  the  funds 
of  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  the 
center  came  from  American  church 
people.  An  average  of  10,000  new 
refugees  arrive  legally  and  illegally 
in  Hong  Kong  every  month. 

Protestant  Chaplain  for 
FBM  Submarine  Program 

The  first  Protestant  chaplain  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Navy's  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  Submarine  Program  is  Lt. 
Guy  M.  Leonard.  Chaplain  Leonard, 
happy  in  his  assignment,  says:  "The 


ballistic  missile  submarine  program 
will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  defense  weapons  we 
have  .  .  .  we  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  per- 
soimel    who    will    man    these    sub- 


marmes. 


Church  Population  of  the  U.S. 

Reports  made  by  church  groups 
themselves  indicate  membership  for 
all  faiths  in  1958  was  109,557,741. 
This  is  63  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
estimated  population  of  173,374,000, 
the  highest  ratio  of  church  members 
to  population  in  American  history. 
Sunday  and  Sabbath  (Saturday) 
School  enrollment:  41,197,313.  Per 
member  contributions  annually — for 
all  causes:  $63.27.  New  Construction 
of  religious  buildings  of  all  faiths: 
$863,000,000. 

Church  membership  by  major 
groupings   for   1958  is: 

Protestant  61,504,669 

Roman  Catholic    39,509,508 
Jewish  groups         5,500,000 
Eastern  Orthodox  2,545,318 
Protestants  represented   35.5  per 
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cent  of  the  total  population;  Roman 
Catholics  22.8  per  cent. 

The  largest  Protestant  church 
body  is  the  Methodist  Church  with 
9,670,690.  Next  in  order  is  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  9,202,- 
205. 

Planned  Parenthood 

"The  responsibility  for  deciding 
upon  the  number  and  frequency  of 
children  has  been  laid  by  God  upon 
the  consciences  of  parents  every- 
where. .  .  .  This  planning  should  be 
the  result  of  positive  choice  before 
God  .  .  ."  so  comments  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion last  year.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
James  A.  Pike,  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  California,  points  out 
that  what  is  at  stake  is  a  positive  one 
— the  freedom  to  fulfill  one's  voca- 
tion, to  fulfill  one's  positive  obliga- 
tions. What  is  at  stake  is  not  only 
freedom  from  something,  but  free- 
dom for  something. 

Youth  Camps 

Highly  successful  youth  camps  for 
intermediates  and  seniors  were  held 
for  dependent  youth  of  the  Alaskan 
Command  this  past  summer.  Camps 
were  held  at  Kings  Lake,  Alaska. 
Chaplains  Harold  Sauer,  USAF,  and 
Seth  Wood,  U.S.  Army  were  direc- 
tors. Camp  themes  were:  "Living  for 
Jesus"  and  "Workers  Together  with 
God." 

Towns  Named  from  Bible 

Hundreds  of  towns  in  the  USA 
are  called  by  biblical  names.  Oregon, 
for  example,  lists  sixteen,  as  follows: 
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Bethel,  Dothan,  Elam,  Goshen, 
Jordan,  Jordan  Valley,  Jordan  Creek, 
Lebanon,  Mt.  Horeb,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mt.  Pisgah,  Mt.  Tabor,  Ophir,  Salem, 
Selah,  and  West  Salem. 

Dulles  Library 

The  new  Interchurch  Center  in 
New  York  City  has  established  a 
hbrary  known  as  the  John  Foster 
Dulles  Library  and  Research  Center. 
The  initial  gift  for  the  library  was 
$25,000  and  was  made  by  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell,  partners  in  law  with 
Mr.  Dulles  from  1911  to  1949.  The 
library  will  contain  materials  on  the 
work  of  the  churches  in  international 
affairs. 

Working  Together  for 
Peace  and  Freedom 

The  National  Council  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  Committee  was 
organized  in  1949  by  the  late  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts.  Purpose  of  the  Committee 
which  now  numbers  784,  including 
leading  churchmen,  scientists,  uni- 
versity presidents,  corporate  heads, 
and  farm  and  labor  leaders,  is:  "to 
seek  a  closer  union  of  the  democratic 
nations  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  advance 
their  common  economic  and  political 
affairs,  their  joint  defense,  and  the 
aims  of  world  peace  and  individual 
freedom." 

Refugees  to  Iceland 

Last  May  twenty  refugees  who 
have  been  living  in  camps  in 
southern  Italy  arrived  in  Iceland  to 
begin  their  new  careers  as  fishermen 


aboard  Icelandic  trawlers.  Instead 
of  working  in  the  sunny  Mediter- 
ranean on  small  sailing  boats,  the 
men  now  live  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  only  a  few  hours  a 
day  in  winter  and  they  now  work 
aboard  highly  mechanized  trawlers. 
But  such  is  the  human  spirit! 

World  Refugee  Year 

July  1,  1959  to  July  1,  1960  has 
been  designated  by  the  United  States 
as  World  Refugee  Year.  Fifty-nine 
member  nations  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  focus  attention  on  refugees, 
seek  additional  financial  aid,  and 
help  develop  a  permanent  solution 
to  this  problem.  Estimates  indicate 
there  are  45,000,000  refugees.  The 
171  member  groups  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  have  pledged 
to  help. 

Helen  Keller's  Crusade  for  the  Blind 

One  of  the  great  women  of  our 
times  is  Helen  Keller.  She  has  shown 
how  one  can  overcome  a  handicap 
— blindness — and,  instead  of  living 
in  self-pity,  live  for  others.  Miss 
Keller  will  be  eighty  years  old  in 
June,  1960.  Her  friends  are  joining 
with  her  in  the  "Helen  Keller  Cru- 
sade for  the  Blind"  in  an  effort  to 
raise  $1,250,000  to  benefit  the  14,- 
000,000  blind  people  of  the  world. 
Funds  will  be  for  expanding  services 
and  establishing  new  projects  for 
the  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  of  the  world. 
Katharine  Cornell  is  chairman  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind — the  voluntary  organization 
through  which  the  money  will  be 


raised.  Those  interested  in  sending 
funds  should  address  them  to 
A.F.O.B.INC,  22  West  17th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Attention: 
Miss  Helen  Keller. 


BIBLE  VERSE 


Gather  the  people,  sanctify 
the   congregation.      JQEL  2:16 


This  verse  from  the  Bible  expresses 
the  theme  for  the  month — go  to  church. 
"Gather  the  people,  sanctify  the  con- 
gregation!" This  is  the  month  when 
through  Religion  in  American  Life  we 
seek  to  get  every  family  conscious  of 
the  need  to  go  to  church  regularly. 
Reaching  every  family  in  America  with 
a  message  of  religion  is  probably  the 
most  vital  task  facing  all  of  us  today. 
For  it  is  the  family  that  sets  the  pat- 
terns and  establishes  the  habits  which 
last  for  a  life-time.  And  setting  a  habit 
of  family  attendance  at  worship  serv- 
ices is  the  best  beginning  towards  a 
lasting  faith  to  live  by. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  10,  11,  12,  13,  Israel  Office  of 
Information;  page  15,  Fred  Stein;  pages 
18,  19,  Mary  R.  Bull;  pages  26,  27, 
Jerry  Cooke;  page  31,  S.  Hurok;  page 
46,  World  Literacy,  Inc. 
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OLD  FARMER'S  ALMANAC  says:  "November's  cantankerous  .  .  .  Snow  now 
on  soft  ground,  or  lots  of  rain  .  .  .  Hard  freeze  now  and  snow  all  winter, 
floods  in  Spring.  What  you  get  in  Spring  is  made  in  November,  most  likely. 
Can't  say  for  sure." 

'Tis  a  busy  and  important  month  for  readers  of  The  Link.  Just  see: 

ALL  MONTH  is  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  MONTH.  Purpose:  "To 
promote  attendance  at  all  houses  of  worship  by  all  members  of  each  family.  This 
is  a  non-sectarian  effort."  For  publicity  materials,  write  to  RIAL,  184  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Nov.  1  is  Reformation  Sunday.  It  honors  the  men  who  led  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation  as  well  as  the  principles.  For  details,  write  to  Dept.  of  Evangelism, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  27,  N.Y.  See  also  the  study  article,  "North  Star 
of  Faith"  (page  5). 

Now.  3.  General  Election  Day.  Find  out  about  your  candidates  and  vote  in- 
telligently. Get  in  your  absentee  ballots. 

Nov.  4.  Will  Rogers  Day.  Honoring  a  great  American. 

Nov.  8.  Stewardship  Day.  Held  annually  since  1934.  It  is  designed  to  encourage 
greater  giving  to  God  in  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  his  gifts  to  us.  Theme: 
"His  Love  .  .  .  My  Response." 

Note  these  dates,  too.  Nov.  10.  Marine  Corps  Birthday.  The  Marine  Corps  was 
estabhshed  in  1775.  Nov.  11.  Veterans  Day.  Honoring  all  veterans  of  all  wars. 
Nov.  15.  Christmas  seal  sale  begins.  Nov.  18.  USO  observes  Pal  Day.  Civilians 
pay  tribute  to  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

MORE  DATES 

Nov.  22-29.  Share-Our-Surplus  Week.  Through  the  Thanksgiving  Season  the 
Share-Our-Surplus  program  is  highlighted  in  a  special  appeal  sponsored  by 
Church  World  Service.  Through  tiiis  program,  U.S.  government  surplus  foods, 
such  as  milk,  cheese,  wheat,  rice,  and  beans,  are  made  available  for  distribution 
overseas.  For  further  information  write.  Church  World  Service,  215  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Nov.  26.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  God  for  our  country,  our 
homes,  our  freedoms,  our  church,  our  Savior — ^Jesus  Christ — ^who  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  Hve  forever! 

Nov.  28.  Army-Navy  Football  Game.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NOTE  THIS 

Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  is  time  for  World-wide  Bible  Reading.  Theme: 
"The  Everlasting  Light."  Bookmarks  containing  a  suggested  list  of  daily  read- 
ings are  available  from  American  Bible  Socity,  450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Looking  ahead — Dec.  6-13  is  Universal  Bible  Week. 
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WE  hope  you  like  and  find  useful  the  articles  this  month  which  we  think  are 
really  tremendous;  and  fit  in  so  appropriately  with  the  various  emphases  of 
the  month.  This  is  Religion  in  American  Life  month  with  the  spotHght  on  church- 
going.  The  month  begins  with  Reformation  Day  (November  1). 

1.  North  Star  of  Faith  (page  5) 

The  Main  Idea:  Though  there  is  considerable  room  for  subjectivity  to  ap- 
proaches to  Christianity,  there  must  be  some  foundational  beliefs  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  What  are  these  "fixed  points"  of  our  faith? 

Bible  Material:  John  14:6;  John  3:16;  2  Corinthians  5:19;  Matthew  5:16; 
Hebrews  12:1,  2. 

Discussion  Questions:  Why  may  we  Hken  Jesus  to  the  North  Star?  What  are 
the  "fixed  points"  of  our  Christian  faith? 

Hymns:  "How  Firm  a  Foundation";  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name"; 
"Faith  of  Our  Fathers." 

2.  This  Is  the  Church  (page  22) 

The  Main  Idea:  What  is  the  church?  There  have  been  many  answers  to  this 
question.  Yet  we  are  one  in  Christian  fellowship.  The  church  is  a  cementing 
bond  with  the  past  and  it  is  a  guiding  fight  for  the  future.  In  it  there  is  a  place 
for  every  man. 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  16:13-20. 

Discussion  Questions:  Communism  threatens  religion  in  this  age  and  therefore 
threatens  the  church.  Will  the  church  survive?  Why  join  a  church?  What  do  you 
think  the  church  should  be  like  today? 

Hymns:  "The  Church's  One  Foundation";  "I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord"; 
"Lead  On,  O  King  Eternal." 

3.  This  Is  the  Chaplain   (page  42) 

The  Main  Idea:  The  chaplain  is  a  minister  (pastor)  in  uniform,  loyal  to  his 
denomination,  a  pastor  and  friend  to  aU  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces. 

Bible  Material:  Titus  1:5-9. 

Discussion  Questions:  Why  do  we  have  chaplains  in  mifitary  service?  How 
does  the  chaplain  help  you  in  your  spiritual  life?  How  does  he  help  others?  How 
can  he  be  loyal  to  his  own  denomination  and  still  serve  the  needs  of  men  of  other 
denominations? 

Hymns:  "God  of  Grace  and  God  of  Glory";  "A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have"; 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 

4.  Is  Thanksgiving  a  Religious  Holiday?  (page  48) 

The  Main  Idea:  Thanks  is  for  many  people  today  a  lost  word;  we  need  to 
gain  a  new  appreciation  for  the  spirit  of  gratitude;  and  we  should  give  thanks 
for  fife,  for  food,  for  freedom,  and  for  faith! 
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Bible  Material:  Psalm  103. 

Discussion  Questions:  Explain  to  a  stranger  or  to  a  national  of  another  country 
(real  or  imaginary)  America's  concept  of  Thanksgiving.  For  what  are  you  thank- 
ful? Does  this  holiday  have  a  rehgious  significance?  What?  How  should  we 
express  our  thanks? 

Hymns:  "For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth";  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God";  "God 
of  Our  Fathers,  Whose  Almighty  Hand." 

5.  The  Bible  You  Have  May  Become  Your  Own  (page  53) 

The  Main  Idea:  The  reader  may  own  a  Bible,  but  if  he  does  not  know  it,  it  is 
not  really  his  own;  so  he  needs  to  read  it,  study  it,  and  live  it  to  make  it  his  own. 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  19:7-14. 

Discussion  Questions:  Read  Genesis  4:9.  What  would  be  your  answer  to  Cain's 
question?  Read  2  Samuel  11:1-12:7.  Would  you  agree  with  Walter  Duranty 
that  "You  are  the  man"  (12:7)  is  the  most  terrific  line  in  all  literature?  Read 
Ephesians  6:11-17.  Have  any  of  these  weapons  become  obsolete? 

Hymns:  "Wonderful  Words  of  Life";  "TeU  Me  the  Old,  Old  Story";  "Break 
Thou  the  Bread  of  Life." 


THE  study  theme  for  foreign  missions  this  year  (1959-1960)  is  Africa.  Readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  forceful  book  by  Emory  and  Myrta  Ross,  Africa  Dis- 
turbed (Friendship  Press,  1959,  Cloth  $3.50;  paper  $1.95).  On  the  coast  and  in 
the  forest,  in  deserts  and  on  mountains,  on  lakes  and  rivers,  in  swamps  and 
savannahs,  villages  and  great  cities,  in  tribal  councils  and  the  new  legislative 
assemblies,  all  Africa  is  disturbed.  What  is  this  disturbance?  It  is  a  healthy  rest- 
lessness and  reaching,  rebellion  against  the  idea  that  Africans  must  accept  a 
second-best  role  in  the  pageant  of  world  progress. 

Newell  Snow  Booth  has  written  on  This  Is  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  ( Friend- 
ship Press,  1959.  Paper,  75  cents).  In  this  small  book,  the  author  brings  you  up 
to  date  on  the  physical  and  economic  conditions,  the  political  and  social  life,  and 
the  Protestant  church  in  modem  Africa. 

Your  primary  children  (grades  1-3),  will  find  interesting  a  story  about  Africa — 
Boloji  and  Old  Hippo  (Friendship  Press,  1959,  Paper  $1.50). 

If  you  want  to  be  brought  up  to  date  on  some  of  the  world's  most  primitive 
religious  practices  still  being  carried  on  today,  read  Introducing  Animism  by 
Eugene  A.  Nida  and  Wm.  A.  Smalley  (Friendship  Press,  1959,  paper,  90  cents). 

Two  technical  books  on  Africa  have  been  prepared  for  tourists.  They  tell  you 
everything  you  need  to  know  about  travel  in  Southern  Africa — Year  Book  and 
Guide  to  Southern  Africa  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1959.  $3.00);  and  East  Africa 
Year  Book  and  Guide  to  East  Africa.  (H.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  1959.  $3.00). 

Are  you  more  interested  in  readable  pocket  books?  Then  turn  from  Africa 
and  take  some  time  to  read  reprints  of  two  steady  old-timers:  Ben-Hur,  the  world 
famous  novel  about  the  galley  slave  who  dared  defy  the  powerful  Roman  Em- 
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pire,  by  General  Lew  Wallace  (A  Signet  Book,  D1681,  50  cents);  and  The 
Screwtape  Letters  by  C.  S.  Lewis  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  75  cents).  Readers  of 
the  column  in  The  Link,  "Letter  from  Commanding  Devil,"  will  enjoy  these 
letters  from  a  senior  to  a  junior  devil.  Chaplain  R.  G.  Hutcheson,  Jr.,  has  modeled 
his  letters  on  these  by  C.  S.  Lewis. 


Satate^  O^i 


(Continued    from    page    4) 


Thank  you  for  publishing  such  a  fine  magazine.  It  will  be  a  faithful  reminder 
that  Christ  is  never  to  be  forgotten  no  matter  where  we  are  or  what  we  are 
doing. 

Donna  S.  Boy  Ian, 
Private,  USMC 
Camp    Lejeune,    N.C. 

Bless  Those  Who  Pay 

Dear  Editor: 

Like  everyone  else  in  our  present  runaway  economy,  I  realize  that  you  have 
been  forced  to  raise  your  subscription  prices  on  The  Link.  .  .  .  The  increased 
cost  of  its  production  is  quite  understandable,  especially  in  the  new  format, 
increased  size  and  content.  .  .  .  No,  don't  go  back  to  the  old  Link;  we  will  try 
to  pay  for  the  new,  and  any  further  improvements  that  may  come.  Some  of  my 
ships  have  been  slow  in  remitting  I  know,  and  I  have  recently  given  the 
Lay  Leaders  a  gentle  reminder.  .  .  .  Money  comes  from  each  ship's  Welfare 
and  Recreation  Fund.  Please  continue  to  bill  the  individual  ships  each  quarter 
through  the  Lay  Leader,  as  the  subscription  is  entered.  .  .  .  Thank  you  very 
much;  keep  The  Link  coming  to  us.  .  .  . 

Joseph  F.  Semites, 

LT,  CHC,  USN, 

Chaplain,  Destroyer  Squadron  Nine 

Spiritual  Note 

Dear  Editor: 

For  some  time  I  have  wanted  to  write  and  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  with  The  Link.  .  .  .  Your  selection  of 
articles  for  a  recent  issue  has  caused  me  to  act  on  my  previous  inchnations  and 
express  to  you  my  personal  appreciation  for  the  sound  spiritual  emphasis 
throughout  the  magazine.  ...  I  am  sure  there  are  many  others  who  appreciate 
The  Link  but  have  just  failed  to  express  it. 

— Glenn  D.  Lauby,  Chaplain  (Major) 
U.S.  Army.  Hq.  Yukon  Command, 
APO  731,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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"He   said  his  first  words   today^   Dear, 
Hup,  two,  three,  four" 


They  were  talking  of  cows.  "She 
puts  in  about  two  parts  grass  and 
one  part  water  and  mixes  it  all  to- 
gether and  there  you  are — ^milk!" 

— Builders 

"I  just  came  from  the  doctor's," 
Mrs.  Gray  reported  to  her  husband. 
"He  asked  to  see  my  tongue,  and 
then  he  said  I  needed  a  stimulant." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  her  hus- 
band, "I  hope  he  didn't  give  you  a 
stimulant  for  that!" 

— Pageant 


The  grey-spatted  suave  N.  Ameri- 
can diplomat  was  a  great  storyteller. 
On  a  visit  to  Mid-Africa,  he  related 
a  lengthy  anecdote.  His  interpreter 
turned  to  the  natives,  said  only  four 
words,  and  everyone  laughed  heart- 

"How,"  asked  the  diplomat,  "could 
you  tell  the  story  so  quickly?" 

"Story  too  long,"  replied  the  in- 
terpreter, "so  I  say,  'He  tell  joke. 
Laugh.' " 

— Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 

The  story  is  told  of  a  young  lady 
planning  a  June  wedding.  Recently 
when  she  complained  to  her  mother 
that  her  fiance  was  very  tight  with 
money,  she  was  told,  "You  should 
be  pleased.  A  girl  is  fortunate  to  be 
married  to  an  economical  man." 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  bride 
to  be,  "but  it's  awful  being  engaged 
to  one." 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

The  jaunty  hobo  stuck  out  his 
hand  toward  a  passing  victim.  "How 
about  a  dollar  for  a  cup  of  coffee?" 
he  asked. 

"A  dollar!"  exclaimed  the  startled 
stranger.  "I  get  a  cup  of  coffee  every 
morning  for  a  dime!" 

"Look,  Mac,"  the  panhandler  re- 
plied, "I  asked  for  a  dollar,  not  the 
story  of  your  life." 

— Pageant 

The  reason  some  boys  don't  follow 
in  father's  footsteps  is  that  the  old 
man  didn't  make  any  tracks. 

Frank  G.  Mclnnis  in  Quote 
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